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To the President 
ARPER’S WEEKLY addresses you, Mr. 


President, as a friend, and in the hope that 
you will consider its advice seriously, and take it 
kindly, as it is offered. 

You are about to be inaugurated for your second 
term. You are entering upon the last four years 
of your official life. The future has nothing in 
store for you as a public man. You will never 
again be a candidate for office. All temptation, 
therefore, to work for personal gain, for the grati- 
fication of personal ambition, if it ever existed, 
is removed from your life. You are probably grate- 
ful that hereafter you will not be called upon even 
to consider the effect of your conduct or your 
words upon your personal fortunes. In selecting 
your advisers you can no longer consider the exi- 
gencies of your own future campaigns. If you 
have heretofore considered the effect of your con- 
duct upon your chances for re-election, you have 
but followed the example of most of the Presidents 
of the republic. If you have consulted your per- 
sonal political friends, you were but obeying the 
universal law of human nature. In your re-elec- 
tion it is agreed that the best interests of the 
country were served. 

Now, however, the undistracted opportunity and 
the duty to assume a nobler attitude and to work 
for higher ends are yours. There exists no longer 
any reason for steering the Ship of State in such 
manner as to avoid the injury to the country which 
might follow the untimely ending of your uncom- 
pleted labors. Your attitude towards the Presi- 
deney and its duties is now more impersonal than 
that of any of your fellow-countrymen, save the 
two living ex-Presidents. The clearer vision that 
must now be yours must be the cause of great hap- 
piness to you. You may now consult without dis- 
traction, as you may have not been able to consult 
before, the public welfare only. You may now pur- 
sue the tasks of the Presidency not only without 
selfishness, but without even seeming selfishness. 
You may contemplate only what is best for the 
country; not what may be expedient for yourself or 
for your party friends, and therefore only indirectly 
advantageous to the public welfare. Those who 
are nearest to you, Mr. President, say that you 
have grown much in the last four years. You may 
now easily grow to such noble proportions that in 
the future your fellow-countrymen will look back 
upon the coming four years as among the most 
beneficent that the republic has known. You may 
mark your administration, for the remainder of 
your official life, with deeds and words of high 
statesmanship. You may compose existing bitter- 
ness and do much to put an end to intolerance. Let 
vour great influence be employed to bring about 
an era of good feeling. Let there be no more 
ostracism or persecution for opinion’s sake. You can 
do more to work this benign result than any other 
man in the country. You may give us an example 
of sweet reasonableness and of temperate speech. 
You may induce the wrangling factions to pause 
a moment, to reflect, and then to discuss calmly 
the needs of the country. By reason of your ex- 
ceptional power in Congress, you may further the 
enactment of needed laws which are now neglected 
for the promotion of selfish objects. You may do 
much towards making the gold standard impreg- 
nable. You may enormously aid in putting an 
end to currency follies by encouraging the exten- 
sion of banking facilities. Taking counsel of wis- 
dom, you may cause the inauguration of a system 
ot legislation whieh will prevent such a tariff war 
as Russia is making upon us, and the formation 
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of M. Leroy Breautteu’s hostile European economic 
league. You may accomplish much for the sup- 
pression of domestic violence. You may purify 
the social atmosphere of Washington, especially 
removing from it the vulgar taint of gross com- 
mercialism. You may continue to set in China a 
noble example of our national unselfishness and 
our abhorrence of war. Finally, you may bring 
peace back to us, compel the treatment of foreign 
peoples with justice and humanity, and leave the 
republic as you found it, an exemplar of the dig- 
nity and worth of self-government, the promoter of 
arbitration, and the contemner of war. And when 
to these achievements we add the enormous com- 
mercial prosperity to which the country has at- 
tained during your first term, and which no doubt 
is to continue to increase, your fame will be bright 
and enduring, and your deeds will be worthy of 
the high honors which your countrymen have de- 
lightedly bestowed upon you. 

In entering upon your second term, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you may give an augury of the character of 
your coming administration by selecting a new 
sabinet. Your present cabinet is not composed of 
the most distinguished men of your party. Nor 
has it even ranked in ability and repute with any 
cabinet of our time, weak as some cabinets have 
been. Let us recall the cabinet of another Ohio 
President of twenty-five years ago, a cabinet which 
still sheds lustre upon the memory of an adminis- 
tration which was not altogether popular. Mr. 
Hayes was not more competent than you to select 
members of a cabinet. He had not one-tenth the 
experience in public affairs that you had even be- 
fore you were nominated for the Presidency. And 
yet what did you do when it came to selecting a 
cabinet, and what did Mr. Hayes do when he chose 
his advisers? Here is the contrast presented in 
parallel columns: 


Mr. Hayes’s CABINET. MR. McKINLEY’s CABINET. 





John Sherman. 
Sec. of State ..... Wm. M. Evarts.........0. Wm. R. Day. 
John Hay. 
‘* Treasury .. John Sherman............ Lyman J. Gage. 
“War Geo. W. McCrary ......... ( Russell A. Alger. 
**** V Alexander Ramsey ........ ) Elihu Root. 
= Eatonton ..< Cnet BOOS... cccscc-: cnves ‘jan A ce 
i aes {Richard W. Thompson..... 
Navy .... Nathan Goff, Jr........006 : John D. Long. 
©: ARCIORIUED,. skssnendesanns see " James Wilson. 
RP { David M. Key..... see. fdas. A. Gary. 
Postmaster-Gen. 1 Horace Maynard.......... \ Charles Emory Smith. 
Attorney-Gen..... Charles Devens......... oe cae W. Ore” 


Now that the names of these two cabinets are 
presented to you in juxtaposition, Mr. President, 
does not the difference between them astonish you ? 
There were one or two weak spots in Mr. Hayss’s 
cabinet, but with these exceptions there was not a 
member of it who had not won distinction in na- 
tional politics, while some of them had gained re- 
nown. In your first cabinet, the only famous man 
was JOHN SHERMAN, who was very old and very 
feeble. The real Secretary of State was Wm. R. 
Day, an unknown, although doubtless clever law- 
yer from Canton, Ohio. Mr. Aucer’s fame then 
rested mainly on his somewhat surprising aspira- 
tions for the Presidency. Mr. Lone had once been 
a member of Congress, and Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. His mark on public affairs had been of 
the slightest. He had been for some time retired 
in his own State. Mr. Gace was an excellent 
banker, and has administered that side of his de- 
partment satisfactorily. Now, however, that ques- 
tions of construction of the tariff act, involving 
our relations with foreign powers, have come to the 
front, Mr. Gace has already shown, by involving us 
in a tariff war with Russia, that some one else, 
with broader and more enlightened views, and with 
an experience in real public finance, is needed as 
Secretary of the Treasury. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. President, with the exception of Joun SHeEr- 
MAN, who was falling to pieces, there was not a 
stick of cabinet timber in your whole first cabinet ; 
nor is there now, especially if Mr. Hay retires, with 
the single exception of Extutu Root, who alone of 
all his colleagues has shown capacity for states- 
manship. In the new cabinet, Mr. Root would be 
most appropriately placed as the head of the De- 
partment of State. 

In composing your new cabinet, Mr. President, 
pray do not re-appoint any one but Mr. Root. The 
desire on your part to retain your present political 
family does eredit to your amiability, but, believe 
us, it is pure sentimentalism. You owe the country 
the services of the best men you ean find in your 
party. Why not eall the best to your side? You 
would delight the country by consulting men like 
Grorce F. Epmunps. Tf you could induce GrorGE 
F. Hoar to sit in your cabinet, you would thereby 
secure the honest advice of one of the purest pa- 
triots, and one of the wisest public men left to 


your party. Why not reconcile Mr. Reep to your 
administration? Neither the party nor the coun- 
try is so rich in public men of ability, character, 
and experience that one of them can prudently be 
set aside. Your friends would like to know that, 
besides Mr. Hanna, and such men as compose your 
present cabinet, you are in consultation with such 
men as Mr. Hoar, Mr. Epmunps, Mr. Joun B. 
Henprerson, Mr. Auiison, and others of like rank, 
and that such independent and able Congressmen 
as Mr. Lirrterien.p and Mr. McCauu have your 
countenance. When you next choose an Attorney- 
reneral, Mr. President, would it not be well to 
invite such a legal giant as Senator SPOONER, eas- 
ily the first constitutional lawyer of your party. 
Mr. Knox may be a great corporation lawyer, but 
there are hundreds of good corporation lawyers 
who have never considered a constitutional question 
except as private or corporate interests have been 
involved in it. They say that you dominate the 
present cabinet. Why not have a cabinet that is 
worthier to be dominated? You certainly cannot 
dread the contrast. 

The sum and substance of the WEEKLY’s advice 
is that you rise to a higher plane of statesmanship 
than that on which any President has stood since 
LincoLn, who sacrificed himself for the Union. 
Make your administration from this time on as 
broad as your party, as broad as the nation. Make 
the ideals of the republic your ideals. You have 
no more honors to gain. So live your last four 
years of public office as to establish an enduring 
claim to the gratitude of your country, and you 
may be able, as you retire from public life, to 
make the words of WASHINGTON your own. “T an- 
ticipate,” said the first President, “with pleasing 
expectation, that retreat in which I promise my- 
self to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment 
of partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, 
the benign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever-favorite object of my heart 
—and the happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual 
sares, labors, and dangers.” 





A Real Intellectual Revival 


2 its issue of February 9, Harper’s WEEKLY ex- 

pressed the conviction that “there is as much 
intelligence, as much conscience, as much patriot- 
ism, in this great nation as there ever was. But it 
is a fact,” we added, “ of which denial is impossible, 
that in recent years it has not found expression.” 
We urged the need of an Intellectual Revival. We 
invited calm and reasonable discussion of the 
Philippine problem, and promised to print the let- 
ters that might be written to us, in reply to these 
two questions: 

First—What do we want to do: give up the 
islands or hold them as a dependency of the United 
States ? and— 

Second.—How shall we do either the one or the 
other for the least possible cost in blood and money, 
with the greatest possible advantage to ten millions 
of human beings and with honor to ourselves? 

It is evident from the last issue of the WEEKLY, 
and from this, that our confidence in the intelli- 
gence and conscience of the country was justified. 
The Intellectual Revival has surely come, and it is 
clear that the pressing need was not a consuming 
interest in the great question which is fronting 
the nation, not a tender conscience, not a noble 
patriotism, but a forum in which calm and reason- 
able debate might go on. We think we are safe in 
saying that no such remarkable series of “letters 
from the people,” to use a shop-worn but expressive 
phrase, as the WEFKLY is now printing, was ever 
presented to the American public. It is especially 
gratifying that the temperate speech and sweet 
reasonableness which we sought to inculcate gov- 
ern nearly all our correspondents, most of whom 
give abundant evidence of patient study and long 
thought upon the subject. 

The first thought that strikes us is the incon- 
siderable number of persons who are in favor of 
keeping the islands at all hazards, or for sordid 
motives. A large majority of the letters which have 
been received are in favor of ultimate independence 
for the Philippines. Very few say that we should 
keep them because we have taken them. Few pre- 
sent the commercial value of the islands as a rea- 
son for holding them, although among these we are 
somewhat surprised to tind a clergyman. So far 
as these letters prove anything as to the state of 
the American mind and conscience, they show that 
the argument of commercialism does not appeal 
to us. It used to be the American habit to rest 
our cause upon higher moral grounds, and it is re- 
freshing to see that the fine old habit still holds 
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its power. It is a habit of mind which has been 
fraught with innumerable blessings to humanity; 
it has made the republic what it is, and it has 
lighted the dim places of Europe. 

Dismissing the few notes which have simply said, 
“ Keep the islands,” it is agreeable to read the let- 
ters of one or two correspondents who believe that 
in the evolution of the human race it is the destiny 
of the Anglo-Saxon to rule. There is something 
fine in this faith in our race, and in this branch of 
it, but it does not meet the practical questions 
which we put. Do we want the islands, and if we 
do not how are we to leave them with the least 
cost? The law of evolution is the law of God, and 
man cannot say that he is compelled by it when he 
is simply doing what he wants to do. When we 
want to get out of the islands and try, and then 
find it impossible, it may be just to say that God 
is hindering us. There is, however, something in- 
spiriting in the feeling that, by remaining in the 
islands, we may vastly elevate the natives. But 
are we in a position to undertake this missionary 
work, admirable as it is, while so many problems 
of Christianity and civilization are unsolved at 
our very door? Would it not be well for some of 
our correspondents who take the view that we must 
govern the Philippines for the good of the natives, 
to undertake a discussion of the retroactive effect 
of the retention-of the islands upon our own 
morality ? 

What we wish to point out—for we are not now 
expressing our own opinion —is the high char- 
acter of the arguments advanced, not only in be- 
half of the retention of the Philippines, but of 
their ultimate independence. There is hardly any 
ealling of names. There are no aspersions Gast 
upon the President. The few innuendoes which are 
tlung about will be found in letters whose writers 
give no reasons for the faith that is in them. As 
was to have been expected, we hear from the man 
who wants to march out of the islands at once, 
but the large majority of our correspondents deal 
with the question in a reasonable and fair way. 
The spirit that animates them is evidently love of 
country, and a prayerful wish that, whatever is the 
end of the problem, the country will do right. It 
was only necessary to touch the silent American 
lips to bring forth the calm and rational response 
which is typical of the American mind and con- 
science, and the WEEKLY rejoices that it has been 
able to throw into the midst of quarrelsome dis- 
putants a cool discussion of a problem which, if 
settled correctly, must be settled by reason. 





Pageantry and the British Crown 


VERY morning in London, just before eleven 

o’clock, a company of red-coated guards, pre- 
ceded by a fine band, marches up Pall Mall and 
turns into the road which divides Marlborough 
House from St. James’s Palace. It makes its way 
to the Friars Court of the latter, and. there the 
medizval ceremony of changing guard is gone 
through with. A crowd waits every day for the 
show. From the windows and the porch roof of 
the palace the friends of royalty look down upon 
the performance. When the two solemn lines of 
guards advance towards each other with the ridic- 
ulous goose-step, the Americans in the crowd laugh, 
and the London cockney frowns at them. He is 
there to see the red coats, the bear-skir. hats, the 
gold lace, and all the rest of the pomp. It is his 
one peep at splendor for the day. 

On the day of a levee, down St. James’s Street 
to the dingy old palace a squadron of Life-Guards 
come riding. At their head are the trumpeters, 
they and their horses heavy with gold lace. There 
is nothing in the world of parade soldiers so gor- 
geous as this spectacle—the Life-Guards in all the 
insolence of beauty, and their gilded trumpeters in 
their velvet jockey-caps. Nine times out of ten 
your neighbor on the curb will whisper to you, 
awe-struck, “ Those trumpeter trappings cost £80 
apiece.” 

And now London has seen the good Queen 
buried, and Epwarp VII. open Parliament in true 
English royal style. The latter ceremony, the 
newspapers say, has not been equalled for splendor 
since Victoria and the Prince Consort performed 
it forty years ago. 

All this color and gold, these yeomanry of the 
guard in the clothes of Henry VIII., these out- 
riders, this old state eoach of glass and gilt, may 
seem archaic and not in harmony with the hard- 
headed English race. But, whatever may be the 
cause of the survival, all of us know that the love 
of pageantry is not only characteristic of modern 
Englishmen, but of their descendants on this 
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Do we not all hasten to look 
at the passing regiment? But the Englishman, 
above all men, loves to be dazzled. He is also 
fond of the dramatic. Indeed, he has done more 
to encourage the melodramatic than all the other 
races of men. Perhaps it may be said that the 
melodramatic is the dramatic diluted with gin 
tears. ‘ 

The whole nation bows down before the splen- 
dors of its royalty and its nobility. From the lat- 
ter it receives something else. From royalty, bar- 
ring the splendid example of the departed Queen, it 
gets nothing but the pageantry. The King has no 
power except to please, and the easiest way to please 
an English crowd is with red and gold and much 
blare of trumpets and beating of drums. What- 
ever there is of English royalty outside of its 
social and official pageantry is a tradition—a use- 
ful tradition doubtless, which, however, there would 
be danger of forgetting the moment the crown 
ceased to please the English eye for pageantry. 
In order to preserve that touching, unquestioning 
loyalty of the English for their rulers, the crown 
must preserve its traditions in red and gold. 
Disraevi, the Oriental, understood the trait, and 
deepened the red and burnished the gold. 


side of the water. 





Our Power over Territories 


S it possible for the United States to govern dis- 
tant possessions under the Constitution? This 
question has been answered somewhat too hastily 
in the negative by a good many people, some of 
whom have motives for their answer, while some 
are merely uninformed. If this government can 
establish over a Territory, or a colony—eall it what 
you may—a wholly arbitrary government, in the 
making of whose laws the people have no part, it 
must be admitted that the capacity of the country 
to govern colonies is not dependent on the Con- 
stitution, but simply on the capacity of our own 
authorities to select the proper colonial officers. 

As a matter of fact our government has more 
than once established arbitrary local government, 
of which that of the District of Columbia is an 
example. Still more recently, in 1900, Congress 
enacted a law for the government of Alaska, which, 
with the exception of the observance of the guar- 
antees of personal liberty, is as absolute a govern- 
ment as the Czar of Russia himself could have 
established. 

The executive branch of the government of the 
Territory consists of a Governor, an Attorney- 
General, and a Surveyor-General, who also acts as 
Secretary of the Territory. The judicial branch 
of the government consists of three district judges, 
district attorneys and marshals. All of these offi- 
cers are appointed by the President and. confirmed 
by the Senate. There is no legislative branch of 
the government, and the people of Alaska have no 
more voice in the selection of their rulers than is 
possessed by the people of the District of Colum- 
bia. Congress enacts the laws applicable to the 
Territory. It has already enacted a code of prac- 
tice to be observed in the courts, and a civil code 
which regulates, among other things, the rela- 
tions of husband and wife, parents and children, 
the descent of real property, the distribution of 
personal property, mortgages, liens, and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness. It extends the miners’ 
laws over the Territory so far as they may be ap- 
plicable and not in conflict with the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. 

' In obedience to the Constitution, no state church 
is established, every person arrested is entitled to 
the writ of habeas corpus, to be confronted by 
the witnesses against him, and to trial by jury. 
There is no restraint upon the right to bear arms, 
and no man’s property can be taken without due 
process of law. The tax laws of the United States, 
including the tariff law, run in Alaska as they do 
in the States and the other Territories. The ex- 
penses of the government are paid by Congress. 

Tf the Alaskan government is good it will de- 
pend upon the Territorial officers and judges who 
are appointed by the President, and upon the laws 
enacted by Congress. This would be so whether the 
Constitution runs or not, so long as the local 
government was administered at Washington under 
laws prescribed there. The denial of uniformity 
of taxation, of the writ of habeas corpus, of the 
right to trial by jury, and the establishment of a 
state church would be a restraint upon the liberty 
of the individual colonist, or an injury to his trade 
or his conscience, but would not affect the char- 
acter or efficiency of the government. 

The trouble with most doubters of the power of 
the government under the Constitution lies in 
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their belief that, if the Constitution follows the 
flag, the government necessarily guarantees to the 
colony a republican form of government. This is 
not a correct view of the Constitution. The guar- 
antee of a republican form of government is to 
the States specifically. The District of Columbia 
does not possess a republican form of government, 
nor does Alaska. 





Personal 


THE practical extinction of the Democratic party in 
Pennsylvania has followed the retirement from public 
life of such men as WILLIAM U. HENSEL, the Attor- 
ney-General of the only Democratic administration the 
Keystone State has had for a generation, and himself 
a fine type of the pristine Democracy of the North as 
distinguished from the perennial Democracy of the 
South. The sectional distinction, of the South's seek- 
ing, is of course unfortunate. Mr. HENSEL is one of 
the foremost lawyers of his State, a scholar, a student 
of the ingenttous arts, and an eminent authority on 
the history and literature of the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
from whom he is proud to have sprung. An authority 
in gastronomy. Mr. HENSEL describes with dignified ap- 
preciation the nine kinds of pie to be found on an 
Amish breakfast table in Lancaster County, the home 
of this isolated and interesting sect. 


FRANK Piatt, of New York city, GEorGgE W. DuNN. 
of Binghamton, and B. B. OpvetL, Jr., of Albany, are the 
three men said to have most influence with Tuomas C. 
Pratr. The multitude of persons who desire the ex- 
ercise of that influence is in inverse ratio to the num- 
ber who wield it. Mr. PLart is an old man, for a Boss, 
and he has managed Republican affairs in the Empire 
State for so many years that only the oldest inhabi 
tants of Owego remember when he sang in the choir of 
the Presbyterian church—of which his father was an 
Elder—dawdled along the banks of the Susquehanna 
with a book of poetry in one hand and a fishing-rod in 
the other, and suddenly taking fire with the hatred of 
slavery, entered the field of politics as an ardent 
abolitionist. 


The ablest man, and perhaps the most interesting, 
sent to the United States in many years to represent a 
foreign government, is Wu TinG-Fana. In his after- 
dinner speeches, in his contributions to current litera- 
ture, in his intercourse with our finest American men, 
statesmen, scholars, and financiers, the diplomat from 
China has touched nothing that he did not adorn. 
What a marvellous argument for Confucianism the 
man himself is! Assuredly a civilization of which he 
is a product must be carefully approached by ambas- 
sadors of the United States government as well as of 
the Christian Church. Wut Tring-Fana has even found 
time (February 12) to review the Twenty-third Reg- 
iment N. G. S. N. Y., swinging thus around the circle 
from statesmanship to arms. 


The president of the “ Taft Commission,” whose re- 
port on the Philippines is now so prominently before 
the American people, is a blond giant, according to the 
ordinary stature of men, young according to the stand- 
ards of statesmanship, and a fine product of the old- 
fashioned American home where the Bible and the 
shorter catechism were family institutions. Twenty 
years ago “ Will” Tarr, the younger son of ALPHON- 
so Tart, Grant’s Attorney-General, and himself of 
great stature, was a smiling lad in the Cincinnati Law 
School where George Hoapty, afterwards Governor of 
Ohio, and now a New-Yorker,was Professor of Pleading 
and Practice. There's no discounting good straight 
American stock. 


The great Americans of the first half of the last cen- 
tury came largely from the South. The last half of 
the century developed them from the Middle West. In 
publie life they found in great measure their oppor- 
tunity for eminence. The new century finds the most 
conspicuous ability of the East in finance, in rail- 
roads, in business enterprises and operations requiring 
quite as much intellectual acumen and capacity for 
handling great affairs in a masterly way as were re- 
quired a hundred years ago to administer the affairs 
of our government. There are thoughtful critics who 
believe WinttaM McKIN3iry, who has just passed his 
fifty-eighth birthday, measures up to both standards. 


Senator VEsT is older than his years. in fact as well 
as in appearance. He is ill and despondent, and re- 
fuses to take a cheerful view of life. Nevertheless his 
mind is one of the brightest in the Senate. One day 
he sank into his chair saying to his neighbor, “I am an 
old man, and I'll never get over this.” “‘ Come, come, 
VEsT, brace up,” replied his neighbor; “ brace up, and 
you'll be all right. Sook at Morriit over there; he’s 
nearly ninety and is as spry as a man of forty.” “ Mor- 
RILL! Moretti!” said Vest. “ He’s set for eternity. 
They'll have to shoot him on the day of judgment.” 


Joun D. CrimMins, conspicuously anti-Croker, and 
anti-Tammany under a régime of metropolitan “ De- 
mocracy ” manipulated almost entirely by men of his 
race, is an ardent student and conservator of the tra- 
ditions and literature of Ireland. In the new Ameri- 
can-Irish society ‘he is a leading figure, and his library 
contains many valuable documents and volumes on 
Trish history and Irish-Americana. Mr. CrmMMINs is 
the power behind the City Trust Company, in which 
FRANK H. Ptatt is also interested. 

“My chosen friend, when I have time to be amused,” 
writes Archbishop IRELAND, “is Horace, the poet of 
the Augustan age, who best suits our own.” In his 


love of the Bard of the Esquiline, Archbishop IRELAND 
agrees with a few such other men as GLADSTONE, 
Rosesery, Dean MILMAN, 
Herp, Drypen, and MILTon. 


BuLWER-LYTTON, Bishop 
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The Funeral 




















President McKinley’s Tribute Cross sent by Ambassador Choate Mrs. Garfield’s Tribute 
Photographs of the Floral Pieces by }. Martin Miller 


THE FUNERAL OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
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The Commonwealth of Australia 








Ceremonies 








The Rt. Hon. Edmund Barton 


Prime Minister 
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The Earl of Hopetoun taking the Oath The Governor-General leaving the The Governor-General and Staff reviewing 
of Office Pavilion after being sworn in the Troops at Victoria Barracks 








SCENES FROM THE CELEBRATION AT SYDNEY, JANUARY 1, 1901 


Photographs by G. A. Hills, Sydney 
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The Marriage of the Queen of Holland 


The, Deputies cheering the Bride and Bridegroom after the Ceremonies 
. 5 5 


fograph by J, Martin Mille» 
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Models of Groups and Buildings for the Pan-American Exposition on view at the Architectural League’s Exhibition 
2. The Electrical Building. 


1. “The Birth of Venus.” 
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Mr. August Blair, Master of the Hounds 
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The Golf House 

















Watching the Hunt 





WITH THE HOUNDS AT CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 


Photographs by the Clinedinst Studio, Washington, D.C. 
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Tales of the Mush-Ice Heroes 











By John R. Spears 





MONG the most notable storms known to the 
annals of the Great Lakes was the north- 
easter that began to drive its way across 
Lake Superior on November 17, 1886. It 
was but a moderate gale during the early 
day, but sailors who were afloat saw that 

whenever the waters came over the rail a sheet of ice 
grew where it fell. And before the day was gone the 
wind had attained a weight and speed that ripped the 
canvas from more than a score of vessels. 

At Marquette, Michigan, where the greatest weight 
of the gale was apparent, the vessels in port were torn 
from their moorings at the piers, a mountain of lum- 
ber piled on one of the docks was swept clean away, 
while*the breakwater was stripped of its timbers, and 
a light-house that had stood almost unshaken through 
many a gale before was hurled into the roaring surf. 

The scene of desolation that was spread before the 
eyes of the venturesome people who went to Mar- 
quette’s water-front on the morning of November 18 
was appalling; but while they gazed in awe upon the 
scene before them, a rift in the driving snow-clouds 
was opened, and one who looked away along the beach 
to eastward saw something that looked * like white 
phantoms of:wrecks ” on the beach. And when others 
looked they found not phantoms, but a big steam-barge, 
and a four-masted schooner, her tow, fast on the outer 
bar off the mouth of Chocolay River, six miles away. 

That view went to the hearts of all who saw it, and 
in spite of the growing gale, a throng of stout-heart- 




















The Wreck of 


ed men carried a yawl and lines to the beach oppo- 
site the wreck, and launched forth to rescue the cast- 
away sailors. 
But their heroic work was in vain. Waves which 
no yawl could pass were breaking on the two reefs 
that lay between the beach and the wrecks. Worse 
yet, the bitter gale was freezing the flung drops of 
spray into iceballs. These, on falling into the water, 
grew with every surge into a clinging scum that 
clogged the oars, while every wave that lapped the 
boat left a plating of ice. 
Not only did the men 


ings, until at 11.30 o’clock, as a shapeless monster of 
snow, she came panting into the station at Marquette. 
At one o'clock the life-savers and their. apparatus 
were abreast the steamer that lay with her deck awash 
on the outer reef off the mouth of the Chocolay. The 
longest, wildest dash known to the annals of the life- 
savers had been made. It had ended on a beach where 
the seas of Lake Superior were stilled under the cling- 
ing mush ice more than 200 yards from the land. 
After one glance at the tumble between the inner 





fail to reach the strand- 
ed vessels; they were 
barely able to return 
alive. 

But while these men 
strove desperately, if in 
vain, and a_ helpless 
throng numbering hun- 
dreds gathered on the 
beach, Captain John 
Frink, of the tug Gil- 
lette, went to the Mar- 
quette telegraph office, 
called up Houghton, Mi- 
chigan, 110 miles away, 
told of the two crews in 
peril, and asked if word 
could be sent to the Ship 
Island life-boat crew, six 
miles from Houghton. 











The howling gale gave 
such emphasis to the ap- 
peal for help that it 
aroused the whole penin- 
sula, for operators at 
many stations heard it and spread it broadcast. A 
tug captain at Houghton raced his steamer to the 
life-saving station to bring the crew and apparatus. 
The superintendent of the railroad ordered out a spe- 
cial train, and cleared the road. A crowd of men with 
tingling nerves snatched the apparatus from the tug, 
as she came snorting to the Houghton piers, and put 
it on the cars. Then, as the life-savers sprang up the 
steps, the engineer drew the throttle valve wide open, 
and with clatter and clang the train fled away into 
the night—fled unchecked, save only at railroad cross- 


the ‘City of Duluth” 


Launching the Life-boat 


reef and the line where the breakers sucked under the 
freezing mush, the life-savers loaded their gun and 
fired a line to the steamer. They laid it just abaft 
the pilot-house, wherein the imperilled seamen were 
huddled, but because of the glare of ice on deck, and 
the waves that swept over all, none dared venture forth 
to get it. 

So, in spite of the gale, and in spite of the send of 
the waves driving in under the clinging scum of mush 
ice, the life-savers grasped their boat by the rails, 
dragged it down the beach, and wading out until it 
was well afloat, they clambered in. 

Their clothing froze solid about their limbs as they 
tcok their seats. The mush ice froze to their oars 
as they dipped them to pull away; as the boat rolled 
to the swell the mush ice swashed up and clogged the 
oar-locks. The bitter wind pierced every man to the 


bone. The flying snow all but blotted out the view 
of the shore. And yet their troubles were scarcely be- 
gun. 


As they drove their boat clear of the mush ice a 
wave broke over them, flooding the boat and drench- 
ing every man at the oars. She was a self-bailing boat, 
and the water drained off for the most part, but it 
left a thick armor of ice wherever. it fell—over the men 
as well as over the inside of the boat. And then came 
another curling wave that raised the bow until the 
men thought their boat would be thrown end over 
end. This drove the boat astern with such force that 
the rudder was wrecked, and they were obliged to re- 
turn ashore. 

Nevertheless, they made repairs and tried again. 
‘And this time, though the waves filled the boat sev- 
eral times, and the rudder was wrecked altogether, 
they kept on, and took nine men from the stranded 
steamer. 

By the official report of the wreck it appears that 
the life-savers worked just six hours before they land- 
ed the first of the sailors, but without a moment’s rest 
they kept at their work, going and returning through 
the freezing chaos, until the remaining men on the 
steamer and the crew of the schooner had been brought 
to the fires on the beach, and were drinking the steam- 
ing coffee and eating the food that had been provided 
by the people of Marquette. The record thus made by 
Keeper Albert Ochoa and his men remains unbroken 
to this day. 

The annals of the Great Lakes are full of stories 
of the pitiless work of the mush ice when stranded 
ships break up within its reach. And mush ice is al- 
ways found alongshore as the season of lake naviga- 
tion draws to a close. As seen from the shore it fas- 
cinates. It thickens and clots, but does not harden. 
It heaves and grinds with a sound that seems gentle 
in comparison with the roar of a stormy surf; it seems 
to deaden and smooth the might of even the hurri- 
sane’s waves. But the send of the ground-swell, and 
the suck of the alongshore current, capsize a yawl as 
if by magic, as it touches the edge of the ice, and the 





























hapless sailors disappear instantly. Men who have 
fallen into it have perished as quickly as if they 
had been submerged in molten metal; the viscous 
mass literally sears out the life of the helpless cast- 
away. 

And yet when the schooner J. 0. Moss was wrecked 
four miles north of the Grand Point au Sable Life- 
saving Station, and her yawl turned over at the edge 
of the mush ice as a sailor was trying to carry a line 
ashore, Surfman Stillson, who was on the beach abreast 
ot the wreck, waded in until the mush ice clawed at 
his shoulders, in order to save the sailor. 

The work of the life-savers of the Great Lakes is, 
in this and in several other respects, almost unique. 
As a rule their stations are built adjoining the deep- 
water harbors, and their boats are often launched for 
service into sheltered waters, whence they row forth 
at will to reach a ship in distress. In this the crews 
are greatly favored. 

But there is no call from a wrecked ship which these 
life-savers will not heed, and the calls that try their 
hearts and strength are from ships stranded where the 
apparatus must be transported along the beaches. For 
the lakes are fed by streams that arise in the unmarred 
forests; and even from the streams that flow through 
the farming-lands of the United States come logs 
and stumps and limbs of trees. The lakes are vast 
reservoirs of the débris of the country-side, and logs 
and stumps of every degree are cast ashore on every 
mile of the beach. 

Yielding sand and the slush of snow are quite com- 
mon to the beaches of the sea, as well as of the lakes, 
but even in the month of June there are long stretches 
of lake beaches utterly-impassable for any kind of ve- 
hicle because of the accumulated drift-wood. When the 
schooner J. H. Hartzell was stranded a mile south of 
Frankfort, Michigan, the crew of the Point au Bec 
Scies had to travel ten miles over logging-roads in the 





Wreck of the Schooner ‘‘J. O. Moss”? off Grand Point au Sable 


woods, and finally to cut a road up a steep hill-side 
in order to get the line- throwing gun abreast the 
stranded vessel. 

When the fall gales are due, even the cleanest beach- 
es gradually become impassable. The waves throw 
their clotting spray upon the sand, and with each 
breaker add to the mass and plate it over with a wash 
that hardens as it flows. A barrier is formed wherever 
the surf would run up the sand, and this grows: into 
a jagged range that extends along both shores from 
Duluth to the Thousand Islands.. Peaks more than 
twenty feet high are common enough. On the land- 
ward side it is a sloping glare that defies the foot of 
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man; on the seaward is a precipice at the foot of 
which the mush ice rolls and beats and grinds. The 
death that lurks for sailors in the mush ice is forti- 
fied by such an escarpment as can be found nowhere 
else in all the realms of life-savers. 

And yet when the steamer City of Toledo was strand- 
ed near Grand Point au Sable, during a thick snow- 
storm, on December 21, 1879, the life-savers fired a 
line over the glacier range. It fell on board, and the 
breeches buoy was sent off with its hawser. The wreck 
lay so low that the lines all sagged into the mush ice, 
and a strong current dragged them off into a wide 
curve, and wherever they were lifted above the waters 
they were frozen stiff in a minute. Nevertheless, the 
life-savers chopped steps and platforms in the side 
and on the crest of the ice. range, and so were able 
to stand and work the lines. And what is more inter- 
esting still, Miss Edith Morgan, a handsome girl of 
eighteen, daughter of Keeper Sanford W. Morgan, took 
a place with the men, and hauled on the lines until 
the last sailor had been rescued. So Miss Morgan 
earned the honor of receiving the first medal of the 
United States Life-saving Service ever given to one 
of her sex. 

When the steamer City of Duluth was stranded near 
St. Joseph, Michigan, on January 26, 1898, a local 
photographer, M. F. C. Welsh, succeeded in getting a 
photograph that illustrates very well the lake ice 
ranges as seen from the landward side, and at the 
same time helps one to estimate the labor of the lake 
life-savers in their winter rescues. The steamer came 
to the beach late in the evening. The life-savers got 
out the breeches-buoy apparatus on its cart. Including 
the cart on which this apparatus is stored, its weight 
is 1120 pounds, or 160 pounds to each member of the 
crew. Nevertheless, under the lead of Keeper Stevens, 
they half dragged and half carried it up the sloping 
range seen on the right of the picture, thence across 
the narrow ice bridge 
that spanned the gulch 
or rift in the ice, and 
then over the range and 
down on the seaward to 
a level place near the 
light - house. Thence 
they fired a line to the 
wreck, and by midnight 
all were rescued. 

At ten o'clock on the 
night of November 20, 
1880, while the crew of 
the Thunder Bay Island 
Station, Lake Michigan, 
were, with the exception 
of the patrolmen, in 
their cots asleep, a whis- 
tle was heard off shore 
that roused every one in- 
stantly, for they knew 
it was a signal of dis- 
tress. On going forth 
they found a gale blow- 
ing from the west, with 
such terrific force that, 
although the mush _ ice 
extended out thirty rods 
from the beach on the 
average, an occasional 
roller striking against 
the precipitous wall of 
ice on the beach threw 
mush ice and_ spray 
twenty feet into the air. 
But a small steamer 
(she proved to be the 
fishing-tug Aimée, of Al- 
pena) had grounded off 
the station, and _ her 
crew had to be saved. 

As it happened, the 
stranded vessel could not 
be reached by a_ shot, 
while the weight of the 
life-boat was .so_ great 
that no efforts of the 
crew would get it to the 
top of the alongshore ice 
wall, not to mention 
launching it down the 
vertical seaward — side 
into the mush ice. 
But Keeper John D. Persons got a light but 








well - built skiff, which he quickly brought and , 


lowered over the ice wall, Persons himself stand- 
ing in the mush-ice rollers to receive it, and then, with 
only one man to help him, he launched forth. Cer- 
tain death awaited him if so much as one false stroke 
were made, but the skiff reached the tug in safety. 
And what the tug’s condition was when they reached 
her may be inferred from the fact that her pilot-house 
was so completely bedded in ice that they had to chop 
a hole through before they could get her captain out 
of it. The landing with the rescued was still more 
dangerous, because of the increased load, and the 
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A Rescue 


tendency of the rollers to throw the skiff against the 
ice wall, but the life-savers leaped overboard and 
held their skiff while those ashore drew the rescued 
up over the wall with ropes, and then drew up the res 
cuers and the skiff. 

Space remains for only one more brief statement 
to the infinite honor of the heroes of the mush ice. 
When the United States Life-saving Service was first 
established along the lakes the men received no sal- 
aries, but were paid ten dollars each whenever they 
rescued any human being from a wreck. For the ne- 
cessary drills, and for the work, often prolonged and 
intensely painful, at stranded ships where no lives 
were preserved by their efforts, they received not one 
cent. National parsimony, speaking through Con- 
gress, asked the day-laborers and fishermen along the 
lake beaches to fill up the crews on those terms. It 
was an appeal from the meanest instincts of the race 
addressed to the noblest, and it was not made in vain. 
Even to attend a drill cost those volunteers a day’s 
wages, and that very often meant the loss of needed 
clothing, and even of food, .for themselves and fami- 
lies.- But they stood by the life-boats. 

“It will never be believed,” as one annual report 
says, but the truth is that these men of the lakes, 
out of their love of the life-saver’s work, remained 
iu the service, and took their chances of getting enough 
iay-labor to support themselves.and families, when 
they might have gone afloat in lake merchantmen at 
wages ranging above $21 a week. The record they 
made in this respect is without parallel in the history 
of the surf. 

















The Life-saving Station at Sheboygan, Michigan 
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ELAVEAU, feeling that the silence was be- 
coming oppressive, broke in by saying: 

“Lange is a dangerous character.... 

The captain is right; let us hold him fast 
since we have got him.” 

But Judge Gaume shook his head; and 
his severe manner and stern face would never have 
betrayed that there was any feeiing behind his pro- 
fessional rigidity when he said, 

“JT must inform you that this morning the juge 
Vinstruction, acting in accordance with my opinion, 
decided to release the man, after a simple interroga- 
tion.” 

All those present exclaimed, hiding a real fear un- 
der an exaggerated jest: 

“Oh, Judge Gaume, how can you really wish to see 
our throats cut?” 

Gaume did not reply, except by a slow movement of 
his hand, which might signify a great many things. 
His hearers would certainly learn nothing from an ex- 
cited explanation, where importance might be attached 
to careless words, which might germinate at a dis- 
tance the more widely they were spread. 

Jollivet calmed down, and sat biting his mustache, 
not wishing openly to contradict his future father-in- 
law. But the sub-prefect Chatelard, who up to this 
moment had contented himself with smiling in the 
affable manner of a man who comprehends everything, 
exclaimed; 

“Ah, how well I understand you, judge! You have 


Ah, no; the temper of the masses is not worse at 
Beauclair than elsewhere. The same spirit is to be 
met with in other places; we must try to accommodate 
ourselves to it, and the best plan is to prolong the 
actual condition of things as long as possible, for it 
seems certain that the day on which it is changed all 
will be for the worse. This miserable strike, which has 
caused us all so much trouble, has ended as well as 
possible.” 

Gourier, the mayor, had not the ironical philosophy 
of the sub-prefect; and, although they were always 
in accord, which greatly facilitated the good admin- 
istration of the city, he protested: 

“Excuse me, excuse me, my dear friend; too many 
concessions will lead us 
farther than we ought to 
go. I know the laboring- 
classes; TI love them; I 
am an old republican, no 
new democrat; I have 
been one all my life. But 
although I concede to 
iaborers the right to 
ameliorate their lot, I 
will never accept their 
subversive theories; such 
socialistic ideas will be 
the ruin of all civilized 
society. . We seem to 
be coming to the end of 
all things, do we not, 
Monsieur Delaveau?” 

Up to this moment the 
manager of the Pit had 
eaten his breakfast with 
a good appetite, and had 
listened to the conver- 
sation without taking 
part in it. 

“Oh, the end of all 
things.” he said, quietly. 
‘IT hope we shall not let 
things come to an end 
Without a struggle to 


keep them going... . I 
agree with monsicur the 
sub-prefect; the strike 


is, very happily, ended. 
1 have received very 
gratifying intelligence in 
regard to Bonnaire, the 
socialist, the ringleader, 
whom, you know, IT was 
forced to take — back. 
Well, he has executed 
justice on himself, for he 
left the factory yester- 
day evening. He was an 
excellent workman, but 
what would you have? 
He was a dangerous 
man, with a disordered 
brain. . . . Ah, these 
dreams—it is they that 
make men fall over pre- 
r ipices 1” 

Lue sat silent, and his 
heart was hot within 
him. It was the labor 
of others upon which 
this wages system, this 
capital, throve. If five 
francs were invested, 
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Part VI 


and the laborer made them produce seven frances, the 
owner of the capital devoured two. Delaveau, however, 
labored; he used his brain and his muscles; but 
Boisgelin, who had never done a stroke of work, what 
right had he to live and to feast in such luxury? 
Lue was also struck by the attitude of his neighbor 
Fernande; she was very much interested in this con- 
versation, although it was on a subject little adapted 
to women; she exhibited excitement and delight at the 
defeat of the strikers, and at the triumph of that 
money which she seemed ready to seize with her lit- 
tle wolf’s teeth. Her rosy lips were drawn backward, 
and displayed these sharp teeth in a laugh of exquisite 


cruelty, as if at last both her rancor and her wishes- 


had been satisfied. She was sitting opposite to the 
sweet woman whom she had injured, between: her gal- 
lant lover, whom she completely ruled, and’ her’ hood- 
winked husband, who was to earn millions for hér in 
the future. She seemed intoxicated with the flowers, 
the wines, the dainty viands, and, above all,: she ap- 
peared to revel in the iniquitous joy of utilizing her 
radiant beauty to carry disorder and destruction into 
this household. 

Coffee was served in the salon, and afterwards Bois- 
gelin proposed a walk in the park as far as the farm. 
He had devoted himself during breakfast exclusively 
to Fernande, who persisted in making him keep his 
distance. She refused to allow him to touch her under 
the table, keeping her brilliant smiles for the sub- 
prefect, who sat opposite to her. She had kept up this 
sort of behavior for a week. She invariably treated 
him with gentle severity when he permitted himself 
to hesitate before obeying any one of her caprices. 
The cause of their present quarre! was that she in- 
sisted he should give a hunting party, simply in. or- 
der that she might enjoy the pleasure of wearing a 
new costume. He had gone so far as to manifest un- 
willingness, for the expense would be very great; and, 
moreover, Suzanne, being warned of the scheme on 
foot, had begged him to be careful. The result of this 
was that the matter had resolved itself into a struggle 
between the two women, and now the question of mo- 
ment was which of them would carry the day, the mis- 
tress or the wife. Suzanne, with her sweet and sad ex- 
pression, had lost nothing during breakfast of Fer- 
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nande’s assumed coldness and her husband’s uneasy at- 
tentions. Thus. when the latter proposed a walk, she 
comprehended that it was simply because he sought 
an opportunity to be alone with the offended lady, 
in order to excuse himself and to win back her favor. 
Deeply hurt, but wholly incapable of contention, she 
withdrew within her dignity in silent suffering, say- 
ing that she should remain behind in order to entertain 
the Mazelles, who, for hygienic reasons, never took ex- 
ercise after leaving the table. Judge Gaume, his 
daughter Lucille, and Captain Jollivet also declared 
that they would not go; and then the Abbé Marle pro- 
posed to the judge a game of chess. Young Achille 
Gourier had already taken leave, delighted to regain 
his freedom of thought in the open country, under 
pretence that he was preparing for an examination. 
Thus, then, the strollers were Boisgelin himself, the 
sub-prefect, the Delaveau family, the Gouriers, and 
Lue, who set out for the farm, proceeding slowly across 
the park among the trees. 

Just as thev approached the farm-house, which was 
a large and well-kept ‘building, they heard the sounds 
of oaths, of fists struck on the table; and all the vio- 
lent accompaniments of a quarrel. Then two peasants 
came out of the house. one fat and sullen, the other 
thin and in «a raging passion; they exchanged a few 
parting threats, and then they separated, cutting across 
the fields towards Combettes, each by a different road. 

“ What is all that about, Feuillat?” Boisgelin asked 
the farmer, who appeared on the threshold. 

“Oh, it is nothing, monsieur.... It is only two 
men from Combettes who have a difference about a 
boundary, and they asked me to act as referee. For 
years and years, from father to son, the Lenfants and 
the Yvonnots have quarrelled, until now it enrages 
them even to see each other. I have done my best to 
make them hear reason, but you have-seen for yourself 
that they are ready to tear each other’s eyes out. 
And it is only their own stupidity. Mon Dieu! they 
who would be so well off, if they would only reflect and 
understand in the slightest degree!” 

Then, provoked no doubt with himself for having 
permitted this reflection to escape him, since it was not 
a good thing to say before the landlord, he lowered his 
glance, and assumed an indifferent tone and a dull, 
unmeaning expression. 

“Will the ladies and 
gentlemen do me _ the 
honor to come in and 
rest a few moments?” 

Lue, having seen his 
eyes glitter, was sur- 
prised to now find him 
so dull, so indifferent, as 
if his tall,. thin figure 
had been already burned 
up by toiling in the hot 
sun, though he was bare- 
ly forty years old. He 
was, notwithstanding, 
keenly intelligent, as 
Luc presently perceived, 
when he heard him con- 
verse with Boisgelin. 
The latter had asked 
him, with a jocular air, 
whether he had consid- 
ered the question of 
rent. The farmer shook 
his head, and answered 
very briefly, like a dip- 
lomat desirous of gain- 
ing a point. Evidently 
he kept his real thoughts 
in reserve: these were 
that the soil ought to be- 
long to those who culti- 
vated it; it should be- 
long to all who loved it, 
and who exerted them- 
selves to improve it. To 
love the soil! and he 
shrugged his shoulders. 
His father and _ his 
grandfather had _ loved 
these acres passionately. 
What use had their af- 
fection for them been to 
them? He himself would 
wait until he could be- 
stow his affection upon 
land he could improve 
and fertilize for himself 
and those belonging to 
him, and not for a pro- 
prietor whose only idea 
was to add to the rent 
as soon as the harvest 
should be doubled. And 
there was yet another 
idea which lurked behind 
his muttered words, and 
inspired his clear vision 
of the future—that there 
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Fishing with Pitchforks on the Platte River, Nebraska 


At certain seasons the river disappears, and sometimes so rapidly that the few pools and smaller streams left in the bed are alive with fish, 
which the farmers capture with ordinary pitchforks 
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ought to be a good understanding among the peasants 
themselves, whose fields, now so cut up and divided, 
could be held in common and cultivated on a large scale 
by means of modern improvements. It was ideas such as 
these that he had acquired little by little, which he con- 
sidered the master had no right to know of; never- 
theless, they oceasionally escaped him in spite of him- 
self. The party finished their inspection of the farm 
by entering the house and sitting down for a few min- 
utes, and Lue noticed for the second time the cold- 
ness and bareness of the walls, and a certain smell 
of labor and of poverty which had struck him so forci- 
bly the evening before at the house of the Bonnaires 
in the Rue des Trois Lunes. Feuillat’s wife was there, 
a withered woman, indifferent, silent, and resigned, like 
her husband. They had an only child, Léon, a big 
boy, twelve years old, who already assisted his father. 
This accursed never-ending labor seemed to Luc to be 
everywhere, with the peasant as well as with the arti- 
san; it became a mark of inferiority; it carried dis- 
honor with it; it did not even furnish a bare subsist- 
ence to the slave, on whom perpetual toil was riveted 
as though it were a chain. 

In the neighboring village of Combettes suffering 
was certainly much greater, for in those sordid hovels 
the people led the existence of domestic animals, ex- 
cept that they subsisted on soup—the Lenfants with 
their son Arséne and their daughter Olympe, the 
Yvonnots, who had also two children, Eugénie and 
Nicolas, all lived like swine in a filthy sty of poverty, 
aggravating their ills by mutual hatred. Luce listened, 
observed, and analyzed that social hell, saying to him- 
self that the solution of the problem was, neverthe- 
less, to be found there, for whenever society should 
be reconstructed, it would be absolutely necessary to 
turn to the earth herself, the eternal nurse, the com- 
mon mother, who alone could assure to men their 
daily bread. 

On leaving the farm, Boisgelin said to Feuillat: 

“Then you will think it over, my good man? The 
soil has improved; it is only fair that I should profit 


as 
“Oh, the matter is settled, monsieur,”’ answered the 
farmer. “I may as well perish of hunger on the road 


as on your property.” 

In returning to Guerdache the ladies and gentle- 
men took a different road through the park; it was 
more solitary and more shaded than that by which 
they had come, and different groups formed themselves. 
The sub-prefect and Léonore lingered behind, and 
soon found themselves the rear of the party, at a 
considerable distance from the rest, and were quite 
contented to converse placidly on terms of established 
intimacy. Boisgelin and Fernande by degrees sepa- 
rated themselves from the rest, and finally disappeared, 
as if they had mistaken their way, misled by cross- 
paths, in their absorbing conversation. The two hus- 
bands, Gourier and Delaveau, quietly continued their 
walk along the principal road, discussing an article 
on the close of the strike, which had appeared in the 
Journal de Beauclair, a newspaper which had about 
five hundred subscribers, and which was published by 
a man named Lebleu, a clerical bookseller in a small 
way. ‘To this paper the Abbé Marle and Captain 
Jollivet both contributed articles. The mayor regretted 
that religion should have been brought into the affair, 
although he approved highly, as did the manager of 
the Pit, of the song of triumph, in which the victory 


of capital over labor had been celebrated in the paper 
in lyrical style. Lue, who walked beside them, was 
bored by their conversation, and at last, getting tired 
of it, he maneeuvred in such a way as to leave them at 
a distance, and then he struck into the woods, and re- 
turned to Guerdache. . 

It was four o’clock, and the guests were taking 
leave. 

He was struck by the sight of Monsieur Jéréme in his 
wheeled chair a little to the left of the porch. He had 
just returned from his long outing, and had signed to 
the servant to leave him for a moment in that spot 
in the warm sunshine, as though he wished to take 
part in the farewells of the guests. Suzanne, standing 
on the porch among these gentlemen and ladies about 
to depart, was waiting for her husband, who had lin- 
gered behind with Fernande. All the other walkers 
had returned some minutes when she saw these two 
returning with tranquil steps, engaged in conversation, 
with an air of thinking that this long solitude @ deux 
was the most natural thing in the world. She did not 
ask for any explanation, but Luc perceived that her 
hands trembled slightly, while an expression, both sad 
and bitter, mingled with the forced smile which she 
assumed in the character of a courteous hostess. And 
when Boisgelin, addressing himself to Captain Jollivet, 
said that he was coming to see him, in order to con- 
sult with him about .organizing the hunting party, 
which up to this time he had had vaguely in his mind, 
the wound to his wife’s feelings was so severe that she 
could not keep from trembling. The thing was done. 





Monsieur Jerome 


the wife was defeated, the mistress had triumphed, and 
had imposed on Boisgelin her expensive and mad 
caprice during this walk, which had all the impro- 
priety of a public rendezvous. Suzanne’s spirit rose 
in revolt; why did she not take her child and leave 
him? Then, with visible effort, she calmed herself, 


‘and assumed again the part which she had resolved 


upon—that of a good woman sacrificing herself to pre- 
serve the honor of her name and of her house by a 
silent life of heroic tenderness amid surrounding evil. 
And Lue, who divined all this, perceived the suffering 
that she was undergoing only in the trembling of her 
poor feverish hand when he pressed it on taking leave 
of her. 

Monsieur Jéréme had followed the scene with his 
unfathomable gaze, and Lue asked himself with pain- 
ful interest whether he still possessed thought and in- 
telligence enough to understand and condemn, as he 
sat watching the departure of the guests as though it 
were a procession of human forces, of social authorities, 
of the masters who set the example for the people. 

Only the Delaveaus remained, and the manager of 
the Pit was very anxious to take Lue with him in 
Boisgelin’s victoria, in order, he said, to save him the 
walk. Lue found himself obliged to accept. Bois- 
gelin, with a great lack of tact, returned to the sub- 
ject of the hunting party, and was anxious to know if 
the young man would be still at Beauclair to take part 
in it. Lue replied that he did not know, but that he 
must not be counted upon. Suzanne listened to him 
with a smile. Then her eyes moistened at his brother- 
ly sympathy, and she offered him her hand a second 
time. p 
And, as the victoria drove off,.Lue met for the last 
time the eyes of Monsieur Jéréme, which seemed to 
pass from Fernande to Suzanne, as if he were slowly 
noting the total destruction with which his race was 
threatened. 

Lue was not long in understanding, as the victoria 
rolled towards Beauclair, why Delaveau had been so 
anxious for his company. The latter began at once 
to question him on his sudden journey, on what he 
intended to do, and on the new management which 
Jordan intended to use for his blast-furnace, now that 
Laroche, the old engineer, was dead. One of Delaveau’s 
secret projects had always been to buy the blast-fur- ' 
nace, as well as the wide extent of land which ena 
rated La Crécherie from his factory, and in this way" 
to double the value of the Pit, and to swallow up La 
Crécherie. This was why the sudden appearance 
of Lue, at Jordan’s bidding, had excited him so 
strongly; for he had feared that the young man might 
in some way act counter to his project, which he was 
not as yet prepared to discuss openly. His first in- 
quiries, made with an appearance of good-fellowship, 
roused Lue’s suspicions, although he did not under- 
stand their purport, and he answered evasively: 

“Tt is six months since I have seen Jordan, and I 
know nothing of his affairs.... His blast-furnace, I 
think, will go on easily enough under the management 
of some young engineer of ability.” 

The carriage stopped before La Crécherie, and he 
alighted, thankful to find himself alone. He shook 
himself, as if to get rid of an immense dread, which 
was the outcome of the two days through which his 
benevolent destiny had led him since his arrival at 
Beauclair. 

To be Continued. 
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ILLIAM II., Emperor of Germany, has 

been much in the public eye in the last 

few weeks. He divided the honors 

with his uncle, King Edward, when 

the glittering cavalcade of princes fol- 

lowed the body of the Queen through 
the streets of London; he has aroused the antagonism 
of his own people by his favors to Lord Roberts. Once 
more he has made the whole world talk and wonder. 
He is an enigma who defies ordinary calculation. 

He came to the throne not quite thirteen years 
ago, and all Europe stood aghast. He was young, im- 
petuous, virile. He was without experience in state- 
craft. He was not readily submissive to discipline; 
he was autocratic in his manner; he was disinclined 
to heed the advice of old and trusted counsellors who 
had wrought for the future of his empire. He believed 
in the army. The German army was a huge machine 
of which the world stood in awe. The world remem- 
bered the remorseless onslaught of those mailed hosts 
seventeen years before, and the ease with which they 
had scattered the pride of France to the four winds. 
The world said that the new King, exalted with the 
pride of military arrogance, believing that empire was 
war, would soon want to play with his deadly toy and 
baptize the world anew in blood. And the world wait- 
ed with bated breath; it has been waiting these twelve 
years; it still waits. 


HE world soon knew that William was to be 

I captain of his own ship. He took the bridge, 

and he has kept it. He dismissed his pilot, 
when the pilot thought that he alone knew the channel. 
3ismarek, the creative force of the German Empire, 
was turned adrift by his youthful master; dismissed 
as cavalierly as the heir, entering upon the enjoyment 
of his own, sacks the family butler who has outlived 
his usefulness. It was an act of unparalleled audacity, 
or unparalleled folly, or unparalleled genius. The 
world knew not which. The world shuddered and fear- 
ed, and set it down to the act of a man too puffed up 
by his own conceit to follow advice or heed counsel. 

The pilot had gone over the side, but the ship held 
straight to its course. William came to the throne 
with a fixed idea—he was determined to make Ger- 
many one of the great powers of the world; not merely 
one of the inconsequential factors in the European 
equation, but a factor of prime importance. To do 
this he had to create an empire, to infuse naticnality 
into a people, to make his kingdom rich and powerful, 
to make it feared for its strength in peace as well as 
in war, to heal the sears of the past. This was the 
ambition of a prince then only twenty-nine years 
old. 

The German is a curious combination of the ma- 
terial and the sentimental; he is a dreamer as well as 
a worker; he distils and redistils the residuum of 
coal-tar until he discovers twelve new colors, and he 
writes poetry and philosophy; he listens to Wagner, 
and drinks beer. He is a German, and yet the empire 
means not much to him. The war with France turned 
a confederation of petty states, all deadly jealous of 
each other, into a homogeneous whole, and an empire 
was born. Against a common foe the empire stands 
solid and impregnable almost; when there is no com- 
mon foe the local jealousies crop out; Prussian 
and Saxon and Bavarian are very insistent on their 
rights. So new is the empire that some of its most 
elementary constitutional questions are yet to be 
solved. 
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tunities to plunge his country into war if for 

war he is anxious; singly or with allies he 
might have fought, if fighting is his ambition. More 
than once he has been confronted with a crisis, yet he 
has met it, and escaped from it without the loss of 
prestige and without war; from it he has emerged not 
only without loss but with profit. His diplomacy, 
seemingly at times without a fixed aim, has had 
one aim in view. He has wanted peace—peace so that 
his country might grow strong and great and _ pros- 
perous; so that Germany might develop her resources 
and become not only one of the great military powers 
of Europe, but also one of the greatest of the world’s 
commercial powers. The one thing of all others which 
he did not want was war—war which would check the 
rapid advance the empire was making in obtaining its 
share of the world’s trade, which would once more para- 
lyze business, dislocate commerce, plunge the country 
into debt, and leave a legacy which would still bear 
heavily on the next generation. This was a thing to be 
avoided at almost any cost short of national humili- 
ation. 

When he came to the throne the memory of the 
débacle of 1870 still rankled in the French breast, and 
men still dreamed of the lost provinces and revenge. 
The feud between France and Germany was deep and 
bitter, and in both countries no man thought it could 
be healed until France had tried conclusions with her 
enemy and dictated terms under the walls of Berlin. 
William II., the man who had dismissed Bismarck be- 
cause he wanted new methods and new diplomacy, who 
had dismissed Bismarck, perhaps, because it was the 
first step towards placating France, shaped his policy 
so that a rapprochement might be brought about. 
He has labored strenuously to persuade the French 
that they have no quarrel with the grandson of the 
victor of 1870. With this end in view he complimented 
the French soldiers on their bravery when he unveiled 


; William II. have been given abundant oppor- 








the monument to the dead of both armies on the bat- 
tle-field of St.-Privat; at the naval rendezvous to 
celebrate the opening of the Kiel Canal he was studious- 
ly polite to the French. squadron; the Charity Bazar 
fire in Paris gave him the opportunity to send a 
handsome donation to the relief of the sufferers; he 
went to Norway so as to be able to inspect a French 
training-ship; he complimented the cadets; he sent a 
cordial telegram of congratulations to President Lou- 
bet, who replied with equal graciousness. It was the 
first time in thirty years that friendly expressions 
had been exchanged by the rulers of the two states. 
In greater things he has shown his desire to be the 
friend and not the enemy of France. He acted with 
France and Russia in driving Japan out of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula and robbing her of the fruits of vic- 
tory; at the time of the Jameson raid he sounded 
France and Russia as to a joint note against England; 
while the pourparlers were in progress before the dec- 
laration of war against Spain, Germany was disposed 
to join the European concert, and only waited to join 
until England’s attitude was known. England frus- 
trated the concert, but it is noteworthy that whenever 
the cards were dealt the Kaiser was always making 
overtures to France to play on his side of the table. 
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has for England or Russia, but it is sound 

policy for him to make France his friend in- 
stead of his enemy; and at the same time to detach 
France from Russia’s influence. European diplomacy 
to-day is chiefly a struggle to prevent combinations, 
to keep nations, so to speak, fluid, and not permit 
them to coagulate; to encourage the idea that every 
power is the opponent of every other power. Let 
France quarrel with England, let France grow sus- 
picious of Russia, and Russia and France and Eng- 
land may turn to Germany for assistance to even the 
scale. This is the motif of the Emperor’s policy, and 
it explains why he has done certain things in inter- 
national politics which have surprised the world, which 
the world in its usual illogical way of hasty general- 
izations has set down to the folly of an undisciplined 
mind. It explains why he acted with France and 
Russia in support of China as against Japan after 
the war, and left England out in the cold; why he 
sent an impertinent despatch to Kruger after the 
Jameson raid which made England furious; why he 
remained neutral during the Transvaal war. In all 
things, his enemies say, he has been Good Lord, Good 
Devil, carrying water on both shoulders, running with 
the Russian hare and the English hounds, all things 
to all nations just as the whim seized him. He has 
been termed the “honest broker of Europe,” always 
ready at any moment to come forward and offer his 
disinterested services, always expecting to make his 
little commission, and generally getting it. All this 
is very immoral, doubtless, but, to put it brutally, 
it is business. The German Emperor is not working 
for England or France or Russia; he is working for 
himself, and he avails himself of the means which are 
offered to him. The German Emperor has no great 
affection for England, and yet unconsciously and more 
than he perhaps realizes he is influenced by his English 
blood, and would hesitate long before bringing about 
an open rupture with the country over which his 
uncle reigns. But this does not prevent him from 
driving a shrewd bargain with Englend whenever the 
opportunity offers. 


WY iiss tor has no more love for France than he 


HE German Emperor was one of the first Euro- 
I pean statesmen to recognize the, importance of 
the new position of the United States brought 
about by the results of the war with Spain. He has 
keenly watched the growing strength of this country, 
he appreciates its tremendous material resources, and 
since it has commenced the creation of a modern navy 
he has seen that if it wants it can easily become one 
of the most important of the naval powers. He under- 
stands how great an influence the United States «will 
in the future wield in international affairs. “ The 
United States,” I am credibly informed he said on one 
occasion, “must in the future be reckoned with in 
‘ Weltpolitik.’”’? This was said after peace had been 
concluded with Spain, and he added that probably 
the people of the United States did not then realize 
how their position had changed, that they had escaped 
from their former isolation, and in future international 
complications the voice of the United States would 
be as potent as that of any of the European powers. 
It seems almost prophetic read by the light of recent 
events in China, and perhaps it explains why the in- 
spired press of Germany indulged in such savage criti- 
cisms of American diplomacy when the astuteness of 
Secretary Hay forced the other powers into rejecting 
the first German note and compelling the Emperor 
to modify his demand for revenge. 
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HE Emperor has been represented as vertiginous- 

i ly emitting rhetorical fireworks, which splutter 
and blaze and leave only the memory of noise 
behind them. William has the intuitive gift of the 
successful politician—and no politician can be success- 
ful who does not possess it—of knowing what the 
people want and what the people want to hear. Here- 
in, perhaps more than anything else, lies the secret 
of his great power, his great hold over his people, 


and despite everything that may be said to the con- 
trary, and the impression which the press throughout 
the world tries to create, the Emperor has the confi- 
dence and affection of his subjects. Much that he says 
and does is not understood by the world at large, still 
less is it understood by the Anglo-Saxon on both sides 
of the Atlantic. But the Emperor knows his au- 
dience, and, like a shrewd politician, he appeals to the 
men whose support he needs, and is indifferent to what 
other may say or think. 7 


HEN the Emperor gave his benediction to his 

VY brother, Prince Henry, before he sailed to 

piace Kiao-chu under the German flag, he 
made a speech in which he spoke of the “ mailed fist,” 
which all the world found so vastly amusing. The 
Emperor had a distinct purpose in view. He wanted 
to pass his naval bill; he wanted to arouse enthusiasm 
for the navy and the new policy of colonial acquire- 
ment, which he believes to be necessary for Germany’s 
future. He wanted to remind Germany that it was a 
nation, and not merely a confederation. What he de- 
sired he accomplished. He stimulated the enthusi- 
asm of the supporters of his naval policy, he beat down 
the opposition of his opponents, and he was able to 
commit Germany to his naval programme. 

Last summer when the first contingent of German 
troops was despatched to join the allied forces in suc- 
coring the beleaguered legations in Peking the Emperor 
made a speech in which he said no quarter should be 
given to the Chinese. Pharisaical Europe turned up 
its eyes in holy horror. Again the Emperor had a 
distinct purpose in view. For the first time since 
Germany had been a nation her army and navy were 
crossing the sea to take part in a foreign war. 
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sized his regard for his uncle and his friendship 

for England. The motive is plain. In China 
and in Asia Minor are prizes for which Germany con- 
tends, to obtain which the co-operation of England 
is necessary, while Russia, whose interests are antago- 
nistic, flings herself across the path. The cardinal 
principle of the Emperor’s diplomacy is primarily to 
follow the line of least resistance. An alliance or an 
understanding is to-day easier to be reached with Eng- 
land than with Russia. 

Fifty years ago Cavour predicted a United Germany 
which would rival England upon the sea. As a naval 
power Germany still lags a long way behind England, 
but her mercantile marine is rapidly becoming Eng- 
land’s most serious rival; the swiftest vessels in the 
world sail under the German flag, and the carrying 
trade of the Pacific, once exclusively British, is now 
done largely in German bottoms. To be one of the 
arbiters in Weltpolitik—that is, the politics of the 
world—Germany must have colonies across the sea 
where her surplus population may find a vent for their 
energies and still remain German. That is why the 
Emperor has colonized in China, that is why the Em- 
peror is creating a powerful navy, that is why Ger- 
many casts longing eyes on Argentina and southern 
Brazil. Yet it would be folly to assume that William 
contemplates defying the United States and mocking 
the Monroe Doctrine for the sake of a South-American 
colony. The man who has resisted the temptation 
to make war when much was to be gained, and who has 
been wise enough to make diplomacy do the work of 
the sword, is not going to lightly plunge into war 
with a country of whose power and resources he stands 
in so much respect. In plain words, the Emperor fears 
the United States, because he knows how unassail- 
able is the United States. The United States could 
not be invaded by a German army large enough to 
conquer it; Germany could not hope to annihilate 
America on the sea, because to-day the American navy 
is equal if not superior to the German, and it is to be 
presumed that the United States will not cease to build 
ships so long as other nations are increasing their 
naval strength. But while war between Germany and 
the United States is a remote possibility, that Germany 
will endeavor in some way to obtain a foothold in 
South America may be looked upon as bound to come 
to pass in the future. 

In Berlin in official circles you will be told that 
Germany does not want colonies, that she is content 
to see the other nations satisfy their land-hunger while 
she enlarges her trade, and articles “made in Ger- 
many ” are on sale in every part of the civilized and 
uncivilized world, and yet in the same sentence you 
will hear that a German coaling-station—not a colony 
—in South America is an absolute necessity, and that 
Germany must have coaling-stations dotted along the 
sea lanes if her navy is not to be rendered use’ess in 
an emergency by being denied entrance to neutral 
harbors. The future of Germany lies in her navy. It 
is a comparatively easy matter for her to build ships, 
but coaling-stations, docks, and naval depots, where 
ships can refit, repair, and provision, are more difficult 
to obtain; practically all the best sites have been 
grabbed by the other powers. Without bases in vari- 
ous parts of the world a navy is almost useless in time 
of war. German’s foreign policy must be shaped with 
the sole purpose to become possessed of points d’appui 
in the Mediterranean, in the West Indies, in South 
America, in the Far East—by diplomacy or by threat, 
by purchase or by barter; failure means a chink in 
her armor which will lead to her undoing. 


A’ the present time Emperor William has empha- 
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RAWFORDSVILLE, Indiana, has long been 
best known to many persons as the home 
of Lew. Wallace and Maurice Thompson, 
just as Uartford used to be best known to 
persons not residents of Connecticut, and 
not in the insurance business, as the home 

of Mrs. Stowe. Mark Twain, and Mr. Warner. Mr. 
Thompson died on February 15—a grave loss to Craw- 
fordsville and to Indiana, and one very much regret- 
ted throughout the country. He was fifty-seven years 
old, and though he had long been a man of note in 
the world of letters, his most successful and profitable 
novel was the last he published, Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes, Which has only been out a little while. Sue- 
cessful authorship seems often to go by favor, like 
kissing, but though the special talent for it is a 
natural gift, there is almost always due store of ex- 
perience and labor behind any book that makes much 
stir. It has been interesting to read how deep Mr. 
Thompson’s roots went into American life, and from 
how varied a course of observation and experience 
had come his knowledge of life, folks, and nature. He 
came of old Southern stock, being the descendant of 
an ancestor who came to America in 1623. He was 
born in Indiana (1844); grew up in northern Georgia, 
where he was carefully educated; served in the Con- 
federate army; worked after the war as a civil engi- 
reer ; and later practised law in Crawfordsville. He was 
a member of the Indiana Legislature in 1878, a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Convention in 1888, 
and State geologist of Indiana from 1885 to 1889. He 
was a naturalist, too, and especially an enthusiastic 
ornithologist, who had hunted and collected birds sedu- 
lously in Florida and Louisiana swamps, in Alabama, 


Mississippi, Georgia, and northern Michigan. For a 
yood many years he was a book- reviewer for the 


Independent (New York), and he wrote many books 
of his own. A man who has been student, naturalist, 
soldier, engineer, lawyer, politician, and writer, and 
has practised all these trades with success, has a good 
claim. to be an all-around man. Possibly Mr. Thomp- 
son was spread out too much, but when we see how 
varied his equipment was, and how deep a well he had 
to draw from, it makes his early death seem the more 
untimely. More men can write stories than have stories 
to tell. Mr. Thompson must have had plenty, and he 
could write them, too. He left one finished tale which 
has not yet been published. 
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York Times, expressly disclaims all bear sto- 

ries and wolf stories that have been told in 
the newspapers in connection with his recent hunting 
trip. He “We did not see a bear or wolf on 
the entire trip. Aside from lynx and smaller game, 
our hunting was confined to mountain-lions, or pan- 
thers. I got twelve of them.” He also says that no 
newspaper correspondent was within forty miles of 
where he was hunting at any time while his hunt con- 
tinued. These disclaimers dispose of a number of tales 
to which allusion was lately made in the WEEKLY. 
All reports being duly winnowed, the important fact 
that is left is that the Vice-President-elect has come 
back in excellent health and spirits, and very much 
rested by his exertions. 


. OLONEL ROOSEVELT, as quoted in the New 


Says: 
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Hk foes of rum who insist so strenuously that 
I alcohol is a poison may possibly get a point or 
two from consideration of the British beer scare. 
There really has been poison in the British beer—to 
wit, arsenic from glucose used by brewers. It has 
poisoned so many beer-drinkers, and even killed so 
many, as to fairly frighten the survivors off, with the 
result that it has given the cause of temperance such 
a start in England as it has not had in the memory of 
man. Moreover, the brewers can’t get their beer clear 
of the poison. They have stopped using glucose, but 
the arsenic is in their vats and barrels and everything 
they use, and gets into the new beer in spite of their 
best efferts. Their predicament will not unduly dis- 
tress observers. The punishment seems nicely adapt- 
ed to the crime, and the most harm a dearth of safe 
beer is likely to do in England is to increase the de- 
mand for gin. All the same these British trials indi- 
eate that when drinks are really poisonous, drinkers 
find it out without the help of either tracts or 
chemists. 
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fore the Legislature of Massachusetts, declared 

that “the whipping-post, the branding on the 
forehead, the cropping of the ears, the scourging at the 
cart’s tail, are light punishments for the rich man who 
would debauch a State, whether it be an old State with 
an honorable history, or a young and pure State in 
the beginning of its history.” Mr. Hoar seems to have 
no regard tor the feelings of Mr. Clark of Montana, 
who is a member of the Senate, or of Mr. Addicks of 
Delaware, who hopes to be. [Tt even seems doubtful 
whether he is as solicitous as he might be for the be- 
nevolent consideration of Senator Quay. 


GS love ti HOAR, in his Lineoln’s-day address be- 
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TATUES of Nathan Hale are a good thing, judg- 
ing by the one by Maecmonnies in the City 


Hall Park in New York, but one is enough for 
Yale College. and incidentally New 


any one town. 


Haven, seems to be in some danger of having two. 
Something very like a wrangle has transpired over 
these two statues. A group of Yale graduates, in- 
cluding many distinguished gentlemen, have sub- 
scribed about $3500 for a statue of Hale to be made by 
Mr. William A. Partridge, a sculptor of good standing, 
to cost $20,000. But this enterprise clashes with a 
project which has been intrusted by the corporation of 
Yale to a committee to obtain a statue of Hale from 
Mr. St. Gaudens, and presently to invite subscriptions 
for it. Finding that the projectors of the Partridge 
statue were going ahead and raising money, President 
Hadley, on February 9, gave out a statement to the 
effect that the Partridge statue enterprise had not re- 
ceived the sanction of the university, and that in so far 
as its projectors had conveyed the impression that 
they were officially accredited to get subscriptions for 
it, they had misled the alumni, and had wronged and 
embarrassed the committee appointed to negotiate with 
Mr. St. Gaudens. It will be. perceived that the re- 
sulting predicament is an unhappy one. The Partridge 
statue men resent the suggestion that they have been 
getting money on unwarranted assumptions, and say 
they never claimed to have the official sanction of the 
university. Printers’ ink has been somewhat lavishly 
shed in the discussion without as yet indicating what 
the issue will be. We can be sure, however, that Yale 
won’t have two statues of Hale, and since all the per- 
sons implicated in the controversy seem to be honor- 
able gentlemen, the dispute will doubtless reach in 
time a satisfactory solution. 
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sents from the views of Mark Twain about 

Missionary Ament. He has known Dr. Ament 
for thirty years, he says, and would as soon think of 
any minister in Boston as an extortioner and robber as 
of Dr. Ament. He has published in the New York 
Tribune (February 15) a letter in which he testifies 
to Dr. Ament’s previous good character, suggests that 
the statements about him quoted by Mr. Clemens 
from the New York Sun may be ill-founded, and asks 
Mr. Clemens to modify or withdraw them. 

Mr. Clemens replied that it would be time enough 
for him to amend his comments upon Dr. Ament when 
the Sun’s despatches should have been proved to be 
untrue, and he invited Dr. Smith to disprove them. 
The Sun itself has since saved Dr. Smith a part of that 
labor by printing, on February 20, a Peking despatch 
which records that whereas by a cable blunder the de- 
spatch of December 22 (quoted by Mr. Clemens) was 
made to say that Dr. Ament had collected fines from 
the Chinese to the amount of thirteen times the in- 
demnities paid by them for the murder of converts and 
destruction of their property, the despatch should ‘have 
read that the fines collected were one-third greater 
than the indemnities. The difference is considerable— 
a difference of a million dollars or more in the amount 
collected. 

It is hardly conceivable that Dr. Ament has regarded 
himself as an extortioner. Neither is it generally 
supposed that he has been looting on his own account. 
The question is whether such reprisals and exactions 
as he has enforced befit a missionary, or can be recon- 
ciled with the gospel he is understood to preach. That 
is a question not to be settled without full and accu- 
rate knowledge of conditions and facts. Dr. Warner, 
another member of the American Board, who knows 
and trusts Dr. Ament, says he may have been over- 
impetuous, but that it is the custom in China to make 
villages pay for injuries done, and Dr. Ament has 
merely followed usage. 

But to do in China as the Chinese do is precisely 
not what missionaries are sent for. The complaint 
against Dr. Ament is not that he has stolen himself 
rich or cheated his associates, but that he has extorted 
money from the poor in the name of a religion which 
discountenances such reprisals. Thomas Millard, who 
describes in Scribner’s Magazine the ravages of the 
Europeans in North China, says that after every 
trace of Chinese opposition had vanished from a wide 
area about Peking, and no enemy could be found, 
“then followed the period of missionary relief expedi- 
tions (called by the army ‘ tribute excursions’) under 
military escort. ‘These combed the country with a fine 
tooth. and were productive of nothing but loot, which 
was the real object.” 

To like effect is a despatch dated “ Peking, Feb- 
ruary 6 (delayed),” and published in many newspa- 
pers, which says that the American claim for indem- 
nity on account of the war in China has been com- 
puted; that the amount of the private claims is $801,- 
000, of which $500,000 is for the missionary bodies, 
and that “this does not represent all the damages 
claimed by these societies, as the missionaries have 
been collecting Jarge indemnities from Chinese vil- 
lages.” It seems not likely to be easy to disentangle 
the gospel in China from some rather perplexing asso- 
ciations. 


D: JUDSON SMITH of the American Board dis- 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON, of England, who 
M came to New York last week, and has since 

been to Chicago, had two interesting errands 
in this country. One, already accomplished, was to 
deliver an address on Washington at the annual cele- 
bration of Washington’s Birthday by the Union League 
Club of Chieago. While in Chicago Mr. Harrison ex- 
pects also to speak on Lincoln before the University 
of Chicago. Our own orators have dealt so often and 


so fully with Washington and Lincoln that it has come 
to be almost unreasonable to expect annual discourses 
from them on those great but trite topics, but a dis- 
tinguished Englishman’s views of either of our fore- 


most heroes are bound to be interesting. Mr. G. O. 
Trevelyan and Lord Rosebery are both great admirers 
of Washington, and Mr. Trevelyan at least has put his 
impressions of him on record. 

Mr. Harrison’s other errand is to stimulate Ameri- 
can interest in Alfred the Great, whom he calls the 
founder of literature in the English language, and the 
first great exponent of Saxon civilization. To that end he 
expects to lecture on the writings of Alfred at Harvard, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and other universities, and 
if his efforts result in American contributions to the 
funds of the King Alfred Millenary Celebration, he 
will be so much the better pleased. This celebration 
is to be held in England next fall, on the thousandth 
anniversary of Alfred’s death, and one feature of it 
will be the unveiling at Winchester of a colossal stat- 
ue of the Saxon King by Thornycroft. Alfred, Mr. 
Harrison says, belongs to all the English-speaking peo- 
ples, since he didn’t fight the Celts, but joined Irish, 
Scots, and Germans in defence of civilization against 
the heathen Danes. 

SA. 


vestigated, and discussed of late to such an ex- 

tent as to excuse the impression that it was 
the controlling influence that shaped character among 
the cadets. It is both wholesome and timely to re- 
member that there have been other strong influences 
at the Military Academy which may be contemplated 
with much less misgiving. General Peter S. Michie, 
who died at West Point on February 16, had been 
a professor at the Military Academy for thirty years, 
so that he had come to be identified in an unusual de- 
gree with the academy. He was himself a West Point 
graduate of the class of 1862, and served with dis- 
tinction as an engineer in the civil war. But he put 
aside brilliant prospects in active military service 
for the important work of training officers. He was 
first Professor of Engineering, and later of. Physics 
(Natural and Experimental Philosophy). The Sun 
gives honor where it is due when, in speaking of his 
notable capacity in his chosen field, his distinguished 
attainments and quality as a soldier, and the deep 
religious basis of his sense of duty, it adds: “ Above 
all stood the absolute purity, sincerity, dignity, and 
fortitude of his character as a man. Contact with 
him by a generation of officers has contributed pow- 
erfully to raise the moral standard of the army and 
to enhance its devotion to duty. No other influence 
at West Point has been so valuable, and to find a suc- 
cessor for him will be a task whereof the great diffi- 
culty is known only to the army and to those who 
were privileged to enjoy personal intimacy with Gen- 
eral Michie.” 

Somehow. in spite of mischiefs of which we have 
lately heard so much, West Point has contrived to es- 
tablish its reputation as the best military school in 
the world, and one of the best schools for the forming 
of character. Persons who have knowledge of the 
character and the work of such men as Professor 
Michie are not at loss to know how all that has come 
about. 


he AZING at West Point has been advertised, in- 


committee of ten, of which Messrs. J. G. Car- 

lisle, A. S. Hewitt, and James C. Carter are 
members, to raise a fund to establish at Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, a professor- 
ship in Economics in memory of the tate William L. 
Wilson. When Mr. Wilson became president of the 
university in 1897 he found it had no chair of Eco- 
nomics, and looking further found that there was no 
such professorship in any Southern university.. He 
thought the subject so important that he established 
such a chair at Washington and Lee, and maintained 
it largely out of his own funds. It is this professor- 
ship that his friends wish now to put on a firm and 
permanent basis, and to that end they hope to raise 
$100,000. About $20,000 has already been subscribed. 
Besides the importance of instilling sound financial 
and economic views into the minds of young “men, 
which is in itself a sufficient reason for this professor- 
ship, it is submitted that Washington and Lee -Uni- 
versity is in cordial sympathy with the work’ that is 
being done for negroes at Hampton and Tuskegee, and 
that to strengthen that university is to aid indirectly 
in the solution of the negro problem. Subscriptions 
to this Wilson Memorial Fund may be ‘sent to its 
treasurer, Mr. Herbert Welsh, 1305 Arch Street, Phil- 
adelphia, from whom fuller information about it may 


be had. 
@a. 


M° GROVER CLEVELAND is chairman of a 
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appears, to two million dollars left them by the 

German Baron von Massow, their former comrade, 
the country is likely to see one of the most interest- 
ing distributions of funds ever known. Colonel Mosby 
says he never had more than four hundred men in 
his command, and that half of them may still be liv- 
ing, but that if the legacy turns out to be genuine, his 
force will doubtless yield more survivors than all the 
armies of General Grant. So it seems as if Baron 
von Massow must have been reading about’ the man 
who corrupted Hadleyburg, and determined to outdo 
him. 


l’ Mosby’s surviving guerrillas have fallen heir, as 















































Gaston Deschamps 


GASTON DESCHAMPS, the lit- 
M erary critic of the Paris Temps, 
® has been invited by the “Cercle 
Francais de l’Université Harvard ” to de- 
liver the Hyde Lectures this year, and he 
will give at Cambridge, in February, eight 
lectures in French on “ The Modern French 
Theatre.” 

M. Deschamps was born at Delle, Deux- 
Sévres, in 1861. He was for some years 
managing editor of the Journal des Dé- 
bats, and later succeeded Anatole France 
as the literary critic of the Temps, to 
which he has for some years contributed 
a weekly feuilleton on the contemporary 
literary movement. These essays have 
been collected and republished in a series 
entitled, La Vie et les Livres. M. De- 
schamps has also published La Gréce d’au 
jourd’hui, Sur les Routes d’Asie, a novel, 
Chemin Fleuri, and a social study in de- 
fence of Dreyfus, Le Malaise de la Démo- 
cratie. He was created a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in 1895. 

M. Deschamps has received lecture invi- 
tations from the Alliance Francaise of 
New York, the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, the United States Naval 
Academy, the University of California, the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Société 
Historique of Boston, Princeton, Trinity, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Williams, and numer- 
ous other institutions. 
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American Steel Bridges 

NEW departure in steel-bridge man- 
A ufacturing and assembling has re- 

cently been effected in this country 
which will give to American builders an 
opportunity to excel all rivals. In bid- 
ding for contracts abroad the American 
steel - bridge manufacturers and_ builders 
have always worked under the disadvant- 
age which comes from being far removed 
from the scene of operations. To overcome 
this the assembling of the bridges on spe- 
cially prepared cars and steamers which 
go direct to the site of the proposed struc- 
ture has become a science so exact that 
American builders can put up a modern 
steel structure in Europe, Asia, or Africa 
at less cost than bridge companies nearer 
the scene of action. 

The recent spanning of the Gokteik 
gorge in the Shan Hills of Burmah, India, 
by a steel bridge 2260 feet long and 320 
feet high, by the Pennsylvania Steel 
Bridge Company, fairly illustrates the de- 
velopment and specialization of this de- 
partment of the steel business, After the 
experts of the company had measured and 
examined the gorge they returned to this 
country, and the bridge was made complete 
here, every girder, brace, cable, and beam 
being marked and fitted for immediate 
erection. Then the whole bridge was 
shipped on cars and steamers fitted out for 
this special purpose, The assembling of 
the bridge was accomplished in a compara- 
tively short space of time, causing no end 
of wonder and comment among the Eng- 
lish residents in India who watched the 
operation. Never before was an engineer- 
ing feat performed with more exactitude 
and with such marvellous promptness as 
the construction of this American bridge 
thousands of miles away from home. 

The leading American bridge companies 
have now invaded the markets of the world 
in earnest, and nearly all of them are at 
work on steel bridges already started or 
projected. The new feature of their work 
is the designing and construction of cars 
and ships for carrying their bridges to any 
part of the earth. It is proposed by them 
to have cars fitted up for carrying the 
great steel girders, cables, and braces over 
any track in the world, and by loading 
them up at the company’s factory they 
can send them direct to the place where 
the bridge is to be erected. These cars 
will be fitted to run on the steamers with 
out unloading, and then they can be trans- 


] 








| rope, Asia, or India without shifting the 
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ferred to an ordinary gauge track in Eu- 


cargo from them. Railroads in foreign 
countries are the chief bidders for Ameri- 
can steel bridges, and though some of the 
chasms and rivers to be spanned are thou- 
sands of miles away from the sea-coast, it 
is a comparatively easy and simple mat- 
ter to send the bridges inland on the cars 
prepared for the work. 









One of the most promising fields for 
bridge-work in the near future is South 
Africa, and when the war has finally end- 
ed there American steel-bridge companies 
will have several contracts to fill. The 
Boers have destroyed some of the most ex- 
pensive bridges crossing the rivers and 
mountain passes, and these will be 
replaced by modern steel bridges just as 
soon as English and American capital con- | 
siders it safe to invest in that country. It 
is an open secret among the bridge-build- 
ers that the demand for steel bridges. will 
be unexampled just as soon as the Boers 
have sought peace. The American bridge 
companies already have their experts on 
the field making measurements and calcu- 
lations for these new structures. 

In manufacturing the different parts of 
the steel bridges the American companies 
have invented special forms of machinery 
for turning out steel cables and girders, 
which not only saves enormous hand labor, 
but time as well. American bridge work- 
men are the most intelligent mechanics 
and engineers in the profession, and they 
are sent with the bridges to assemble the 
different parts. It is said that these 
trained workmen are worth more to the 
bridge companies than their own machin- 
ery, for in a distant country where skilled 
labor of this character cannot be obtained 
they are worth double their wages. One 
bridge company has an army of five hun- 
dred of the bridge-builders ready to go to 
any part of the world on a week’s notice, 
equipped with all the training and para- 
phernalia necessary for assembling and 
constructing the most difficult steel bridge 
in the world. They carry with them not 
only the different parts of the bridge, but 
their own special forms of machinery, 
tools, travelling cranes, and electric weld- 
ers. They represent a huge travelling 
company so carefully organized that they 
could suddenly be dropped on the desert 
of Sahara and live there for a year inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world, and build 
a complete bridge on the sands. 

GEORGE E. WALSH. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
eo colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
v. 
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THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
Or excellence is demanded from the beginning 
to the end of the production of the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand ‘ondensed Milk—a_ sys- 
tem maintained for forty years. Never buy un- 
known brands.—[Adv.] 





_ TELEPHONE Service saves time. Time is the stuff of 
life. Have telephone service at your house as well as at 
your office and save time at both ends of theline. Rates 
ay > 5 ee from $60 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co. 
—[Adv. 








_SEE that your hotel keeper has Cook’s IMPERIAL 
ExtTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE on his menu. It has no | 
superior.—[Adv.] | 





ABBoTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters is a com- 
ap Yo }° the stomach, You can get ncthing better. 
— v. 








AFTER a trying summer Dr. SIEGERT’s ANGOs- 
TURA BITTERS enrich the blood.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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the world 


Bicycle 


e 
Playing Cards 
are preferred by experienced players. 
Sold by dealers from Greenland to Australia. 


“Card Games, and How to Play Them” a 120 
page book mailed for six flap ends from 
Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 


Dept. 28 THE U. S, PLayiNG CarD Co. 
Cincinnati, 























Goddess of Liberty 
trade-mark ace 
on every pack. 


o, or U. S. Trays. 
THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 








Sohmer Building, & Salesroom 


1 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. x sana 






The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped 


a every loop. 





















Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sample pair, Silk 50c. 
<< Cotton 25c, 
~~ Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Bos B.A, 


mn, Mass., 


BSS” EVERY PAIR WARRANTED“@@ 
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Handkerchiefs. 


Fine Hemstitched Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Embroidered and Lace Handkerchiefs. 


Women’s Neckwear. 


Paris Novelties in Neckwear. 
Boas, Collars, Stocks, and Scarfs. 


Spangled Lace Robes. 
Rich Laces. 
Broadway KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








“The Only Hind 
that Hont 

Dry on the 
face 








SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 

Round Cakes, 1 lb., g0c. Exquisite also 
for toilet. ‘Trial cake for 2c. stamp. ‘ 
The only firm in the world making a 
spectalty of SHAVING Soaps. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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The 
Luxurious 
Every- Day 
Train to 
California 


The Overland Limited leaves 
Chicago 6:30 p. m. via Chicago & 
North-Western, Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System. 

Dining cars a la carte. Buffet 
Library Cars with barber. Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars without 
charge. The best of everything. 

Send for, booklet ‘‘California 
Illustrated.” 

461 Broadway, - New York/435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches't St., Philadel phia/507 Smithf‘ld St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston/234 Superior St., Cleveland 


301 Main St, - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St., + Chicago)2KingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 
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Special Notice to Golf Players 


You can keep thoroughly in touch with the 
game if you have in your possession a copy of 


Harper’s Official 
Golf Guide for 1901 
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statistics for seven 


1 a), 


How to reach all Golf Clubs. 
ganized, names of officers, entrance fees, an- 
nual dues, distance of holes, kind of courses. 


When or- 


Summary of events in 1900. Championship 
years, 
associations and clubs belonging to them. 


List of all golf 





Franklin 
Square 





Invaluable for Settling Disputes 


Handsomely Illustrated. Completely Indexed. 
Bound in half-leather. 


Price, $1.00 


Harper & Brothers 


New York 
City 








BOK 


The best stomach regulator. 


Non 


ER’S BITTERS 


e better in mixed drinks. 
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HOW THE MOTORMAN GETS HIS DEGREE 


AERA Ain tte 








The Dummy Motors 


N front of an old gray barn at Seventh Avenue 
and Fiftieth Street, in New York city, scores of 
blue-coated men stand every day waiting to 
mount the front platforms of the street cars. 
Some of them speak of Darwin and Huxley and 
Spencer as familiar friends. Others while away 

their leisure in discussing difficult problems in engineer- 
ing, electricity,and mechanics. They are standing before 
the door of their alma mater, and the oil-soaked cob- 
blestones and the well-worn rails form the campus of 
their college. The school itself is on the third floor 
of the barn. 

The Metropolitan Railway Company decided about 
two years ago that it was spending too much money 
in “ breaking” in its “green” motormen. It was the 
custom to place the raw recruits on the front platforms 
of the cars, where they were instructed by experienced 
employés. The veterans were good motormen, but as 
teachers they were not successful. The green hand, when 
left to his own devices for the first time, usually smash- 
ed a wagon or killed a horse. Sometimes he maimed 
such human beings as could not get out of his way. 
Frequently this candidate for the degree of “* A Motor- 
man” came back with shattered nerves, and said he 
never wished to see steel rails in front of him again. 

Those who matriculate in the college of motormen 
must have a common-school education, and a certificate 
of good character. Most of the applicants are me- 
chanies and electricians. 

First the applicants are examined by a physician. 
He rejects the weak-eyed, the color-blind, and narrow- 
chested. The schoolmaster then finds out if the re- 
maining ones know enough English to converse with 
obstreperous truck-drivers and to read the rules. 

So much for the preliminaries. The candidates are 
told to sit down on the long benches in the school- 
room and to devote their energies to learning the 
eighty - eight commandments .of the company. The 
rules of the road, the meaning of signals, and instruc- 
tions for emergencies are all told in a compact text- 
book which is handed to each man. 

Those who fail to learn the rules in a reasonable 
length of time are asked to withdraw. Then practice 
follows theory. Against the wall of the big school- 
room are thirty dummy platforms. The students take 
off their coats, mount the platform, and apply their 
hands to the brazen levers. They are taught how to 
stand, how to regulate the speed of cars, and how to 
stop. There are some things which a motorman must 








Learning the Rules 


never forget as long as he is able to stand behind a 
dash-board. The sum and substance of all the com- 
mandments are bound up in the words, “ Take off your 
handles and turn off the overhead switch.” When for 
any reason a motorman leaves the platform of a car 
he must adopt these precautions. The act of a mis- 
chievous person or a freak of the electric current 
might otherwise send a wild-cat car on its destructive 
way. , 

After the drill the students are taken to a skeleton 
car, where the use of every wire and bit of mechanism 
is carefully explained to them. They are then re- 
quired to indicate the parts of the car, and to describe 
their functions. No extensive knowledge of electrical 
science is required, but every motorman must have at 
his tongue’s end the definition for those mysterious 
words “ohm” and “ ampere.” 

The process of elimination goes on through the en- 
tire course, and the men who are finally sent to the 
platforms of the cars are the most intelligent avail- 
able. On his first day the new motorman is accom- 
panied by one of the veteran employés, and then a car 
is committed to his charge. He gets the postgraduate 
course in the school of experience, in the library, and 
from the lectures. 

That library was bought in fear and trembling, for 
the American working-man objects to educational bo- 
luses. The nucleus of the present collection consisted 
of several hundred books. It was taken into the barn, 
and there it remained untouched for several weeks. 
Then one of the motormen decided that he would like 
to borrow a book. He asked some of his comrades 
what they thought about it, and after mature reflec- 
tion they appointed a librarian, who took his receipt. 
The librarian is still a motorman detached for special 
literary duty. Since the ligature of reserve was re- 
moved, that library has had a healthy circulation. 
The books are kept in a very large room where there 
are long tables and comfortable chairs. 

Adjoining the instruction hall is a_billiard-room 
with four tables. Every Saturday night there is a lec- 
ture in the school-room on electricity or some kindred 
subject. By the payment of fifty cents a month the 
motormen and conductors may join the Metropolitan 
Stréet Railway Association, which insures a sick ben- 
efit of one dollar a day and the services of a physician 
free. In the case of the death of a member, his family 
receives $150. ' 
JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON. 
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A Letter to a Friend 
By Sir Martin Conway 


dom Fortune plays a man a really 
apt trick! The jade has tricked 
me shrewdly on this occasion; thanks 


M‘ DEAR PROFESSOR,—How sel- 


be! Where would you’ choose’ to 
straddle the centuries? What spot 
most fitting? Where would you ex- 


pect to feel most keenly the mixture of 
stirring memories and stalwart hopes that 
ought to mark the Great Divide? As- 
suredly nowhere better than in this tri- 
umphal archway of the Western world— 
New York. When, a bare month ago, I 
landed in England from that continent of 
the dead past—South America—I little 
thought that I should cross the centurial 
divide in New York—but here I am, and 
very much at home. That is the first 
thing that strikes me about New York— 
how immediately one tumbles here into the 
home feeling; [ mean the English home 
feeling. I have lived for long periods to- 
gether in Paris, in Berlin, in Florence, in 
Vienna—lived there, not merely dottered 
in a hotel, but set up a sort of abiding- 
place, with local servants and the like ad- 
justments. But in no such town is one 
ever at home. After months I have been 
as much of an exotic as an orchid in a 
Birmingham greenhouse. Moreover, I 
haye always desired to remain an out- 
sider, a visible and obvious foreigner. 
Fancy the horror (if it were a possibility) 
of being mistaken for a Frenchman in 
Paris! Thank the gods! our speech and 
our boots bewray us. But here it is dif- 
ferent. I live in fear lest the car-con- 
ductors and the like folks should mistake 
me for a foreigner. From the moment of 
landing I feel: myself to belong to this 
crowd. I understand what they are after. 
I fall into their ways instinctively. I 
realize that they have come to do what I 
would have come to do under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

New York as I remember it sixteen or 
seventeen years ago was a very different 
place. It struck me then as foreign. The 
difference is to some extent in New York 
itself, but to a greater extent in us. We 
have become American even faster than 
America has approximated to us. The 
great English-speaking world runs every- 
where upon the same lines, and works it- 
self out in the same fashion. It engulfs 
the other races, and either moulds them 
into its own type (in the case of most 
Teutons), or reduces them to servitude, 
and makes them sweep streets, black boots, 
cook food, and perform the like menial 
offices, in the case of the lower races. 

In the not distant future it seems to me 
that this will be the great continent of 
caste. I remember, my earlier American 
friends, when they came to what they were 
pleased to believe to be aristocratic Eng- 
land — aristocratic, forsooth! here they 
have hardly an idea of what democracy 
means—used to talk of our ramshackle so- 
cial system as one of caste. “ Caste,” as 
you know, means “color.” It exists in 
countries where there are layers of super- 
imposed races, such as India. The wise 
governing race says to all others, “ Come 
to me, children! come to this land of 
light and equality, and let us share it and 
be brothers together!” Then, when they 
come, your governing race, having previ- 
ously collared all the good billets and 
staked out all the valuable claims, lets 
them work for days’ wages, permits them 
to scavenge the streets and black the 
boots—permits them also to vote, well 
knowing how little that amounts to when 
the party machines on both sides are in 
their cunning hands, and all that the big- 
gest voting crowd can do is to swop 
bosses. 

India is a country of hoary antiquity, 
but the United States are far more an- 
tique, for the Indian social system is in 
a later stage, a more modern stage, than 
that of this splendid land. Here you can 
watch the “ caste” system in its infancy. 
My English fellow-racialists (they might 
misunderstand me if I called them fellow- 
countrymen, but that’s what they are), 
how well I understand their little game! 
All over the world they do the same thing. 
Sooner or later, wherever they go, they 
breed big, kindly, helmeted policemen; 
sooner or later they ensconce themselves 
in luxurious clubs (no other lot accom- 
plish that, save on a gambling basis) ; 
they come to dress themselves—the men 
folk—in the same cut of garments; what- 
ever type of boot they start with, they 
work it down to that indescribable solid, 
comfortable, broad-soled foot-gear that dis- 
tinguishes our race from all the mincing- 
footed men in the world. Their “tub” 
comes to them and makes them its slave 
everywhere, after the rough-and-tumble 
conquest of backwoods has been accom- 
plished. Their cheeky servants in a gener- 
ation or two become silent, efficient, re- 
spectful, .and tip-loving and—obtaining. 


And they, the English crew, boss the local 
show under all manner of self-obliterating 
disguises. ™ 

I call them English—what else can T 
Seotch, Irish, Welsh, Norse, 


call them? 
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amongst the lot a pure representative of 
one of these. You rawboned Scot, with 


| your Oxford erudition and your French 


proclivities, are one of the crowd I mean, 
and for which may Kipling send us a new 
name that can be used without putting up 
the back of some of our sub-sections. Our 
“Call them An 
glo-Celtic “—who, I wonder, were the An- 
gles? You, as a historical expert may 
know; we others have forgotten, having 
only been taught it at school. Was it not 
our lamented Stevenson who, late at night, 
when the proper hypnotic atmosphere had 
been created, used to wax eloquent about 
race, and say that in England we had but 
two races—the old and the new; the 
small dark man, and the large red man? 
The former, you remember, was to him the 
Iberian, or the polished stone-age man, a 
clever, sneaking, wily, imaginative, super 
stitious, artistic person. On the top of 
him came, in that wonderful story of our 
incomparable friend, the large, red, con 
quering race—Celt, Saxon, Norse, Norman 
—bringing with him those atrocious des 
potisms law and order, truth-telling and 
cold baths. The “ shy traflicker of the wild 
Iberians’ yielded, intermarried, served, 
became private secretary, royal minister, 
and what not, and finally ran the show; 
bought himself a bath-tub and splashed 
the water about to look as though he had 
used it; took to driving his own side of 
the road when any one was in sight, in- 
stead of down the middle; and so by yield- 
ing conquered. The small dark and the 


| large red mingled, but their descendants 


to the hundredth generation still hark 
back to their forefathers; so that in one 


brood of children you still find them about 
half and half, reverting to one or other of 
the ancient types, though rarely you may 
find a small dark soul in a large red body. 
Stevenson admitted that he was a small 
dark man, and we agreed. Kipling was 
claimed for the large red ones, with a 
touch of dark cunning and adaptability. 
By the English race I mean that mix- 
ture, that multiplex crowd, of small dark 
and large red, that unclassifiable conge- 
ries of neolithic small dark men (purest 
now in the west of Ireland), interbred with 
all the rallicking red rovers—Celts Goi- 
delice and Celts Brythonic, Jutes, Angles, 
Saxons, Danes, Vikings of every kind. It 
is they who are the governing caste of the 
modern world, the white Brahmins of Eng- 
glish speech, lords of America, Australia, 
and little England their mother, and un- 
disputed masters of the sea. 

It was the wily Iberian in them that 
invented manhood suffrage and then work- 
ed it in the English interest. ‘ Come unto 
me, ye Hungarians and other oppressed 
folk, and I will give you votes,” he cried. 
And they came and got votes, and shouted 
that the sovereignty was in the people, and 
all that sort of crowd-rubbish, and on their 
backs the English race rose to greater and 
ever greater prosperity, and generally took 
the best cuts and gave them the drum- 
sticks. Here in New York I see it all as 
plainly as in London. My brothers, I ery, 
you have run the show to perfection; you 
have licked us at our own game. Your 
congresses, your elected presidents, your 
supreme courts, and all your little ar- 
rangements are perfect for their purpose. 
You have garnered all the dust you want 
for throwing into the eyes of the lower 
races, and how skilfully you have learnt 
to throw it! You have even made them 
believe it to be medicine for the eyes! 
Thus the caste system has come here and 
come to stay. The nigger is learning to 
know his place. The Dago is not far be- 
hind. The Hungarian spade-wielder, the 
Italian mason, the French restaurant- 
hand, they are all finding their respective 
levels, and in due time ‘will accept them, 
and settle down in them, and go on shout- 


ing “ wiberty”’ and the sovereignty of the 
people. Give them four or five centuries 


to settle down and their various specific 
gravities will separate them into layers 
and clear the fluid. This city thinks it 
knows all cocktails. I have asked for one 
called “ Biblia,” but they don’t know that 
one. I call it the “caste” cocktail. It 
consists of a lot of ingredients of different 
colors and gravities, which lie in succes- 
sive layers one upon another, and are sup- 
posed to resemble the books of the Bible. 
Swallow the let and you absorb them like 
Christianity, or as this continent has ab- 
sorbed the races of Europe. Digest them 
you cannot. 

It is a truly English (as above defined) 
city, this New York—meaning by New 
York the part of the city that counts. I 
suppose there are slums in it somewhere, 
packed corners full of other races, but one 
does not see them unless one goes to see 
them—the ordinary course of life, the life 
of business and society, never takes you 
there. They are mere hangers on, subser- 
vient contributories to that life. Prob- 
ably such slum quarters are ugly, sordid, 
mean as a cave-dwelling. They don’t af- 
fect a visitor’s impression. That impres- 
sion, the impression that New York pro- 
duces upon a new-comer, especially upon 
one familiar with the other great cities of 
the world, is an impression of splendor. 
There does not anywhere exist a more 
splendid city. Paris is not to be compared 
with it for a moment. Beside New York 


(Continued on page 237.) 
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with its reserved magnificence, its 
glimpses into rich interiors, Paris looks 
pretentious. One suspects mean in-doors 
arrangements. One feels convinced that 
the under-clothes of Paris are not fresh 
linen. New York evidently wears two 
clean shirts a day. Fifteen years ago 
New York looked eminently respectable— 
a solid brownstone respectability, like 
that of a well-to-do English shopkeeper in 
a non-conformist chapel on Sunday. 

It is so splendid that it need not trouble 
about middle-class virtue. It has higher 
aims and more glorious accomplishments. 
It is the Aspasia of cities, to whom every- 
thing must be forgiven. It is a very 
Catherine II. or Queen Elizabeth, supe- 
rior to the common run of virtues. 

Its splendor, moreover, is a race splen- 
dor, not due to the wealth of a few indi- 
viduals, but to that of a large well-wash- 
ed and well-dressed class. The equipages 
of New York make a poor show compared 
with the electric cars; and even the row 
of the houses of a quantity of obscure 
millionaires up by Central Park is simply 
not comparable with the magnificent ar- 
chitectural eminence of the forest of sky- 
scrapers in the business quarter. 

Fleet Street is well enough and contains 
a tidy throng at mid-day, but when I walk 
down Fleet Street I think of Johnson and 
Goldsmith. Fleet Street leads any 
thoughtful man to the beautiful peaceful 
past. But Broadway flaunts him into the 
future. When I have eaten a load of 
Johnsonian beefsteak pudding in his an- 
cient coffee-house and am depressed, Fleet 
Street, with a touch of poulticelike fog 
and drizzle matches my mood; but on a 
day of sunshine and sound digestion give 
me Broadway. There the future lives. If 
I were to be run down and killed in Fleet 
Street, I feel that some one would be sym- 
pathetic, and that folks about would talk 
the matter over for a good ten minutes; 
but run me down on Broadway, and clear- 
ly no one would be fluttered for a fraction 
of a moment. They would scrape me up 
like a broken egg, wash the pavement, and 
go ahead right on to the future, as brave 
men should. This atmosphere of fine un- 
sympathy is above all things stimulating. 
“Swim along with us and we'll gambol 
together, but drop out of the shoal and the 
sharks may eat you for all we care.” That 
is the temper of folks (outside of home) 
for a brave man to live amongst. It 
makes for health and strength and moral 
pluck. It makes for some forms of crowd, 
as distinguished from individual, insensi- 
bility; but it makes for “the strenuous 
life.” It demands manliness of men. It 
casts the responsibility and the career of 
femininity upon women. It tends to the 
closing in of the home, within whose sa- 
cred precincts other virtues have free play 
and can grow and flourish, not to be pried 
into by a passing visitor. I see the wo- 
men in the streets, and I know by their 
faces that they don’t live in Wall Street. 
That is enough; I am content to inquire 
no further. 

So much, then, for the splendor of New 
York—its first obvious characteristic. The 
second that has struck me is the effi- 
ciency of the place. A city is a tool for 
the use of men, a complicated mechanical 
tool. New York city, regarded as a ma- 
chine, works. That is what I said to my- 
self the day after I landed—‘ the machine 
wperks ”; and the same thought continual- 
ly recurs to my mind. Perhaps you may 
think that the phrase has a double-edged 


significance. It has. To the machine, the 
political machine, belongs the credit. 


Great is corruption, a moderate corrup- 
tion, and it shall prevail (as against red- 
tape). If the choice must lie between red- 
tape and corruption, I for one, with New 
York before me as an object-lesson, will 
choose corruption every time. Your cor- 
rupt municipality at any rate goes ahead. 
The man who has his hand in the till will 
do his best not to be kicked out of the 
shop. He will bustle about and make him- 
self as useful as he can and as serviceable 
to his employer as possible, mindful of his 
little perquisites and illicit commissions. 
Whereas your red-tape official is a mere 
obstructive, a delayer of progress, a brake 
on the wheel,sand in the bearings, an ever- 
present bunker keeping you back. In the 
long-run he costs as much as a Tweed Ring, 
and you have nothing but his swagger to 
show for him. New York, notwithstand- 
ing its bosses and its Tammanys, or be- 
cause of them, marches ahead. Tweed 
gave it Central Park—perhaps the finest 
within-city park in any large town. The 
inhabitants of New York will stand cor- 
ruption, but they won’t stand inefficiency, 
and the bosses knowit and act accordingly. 
New York’s streets are clean,its pavements 
good. Its trams hurry along and get you 
there. Its elevators whoop you up. Its 
doors swing shut. Its radiators are warm. 
Its windows keep out draughts. Its wood- 
work does not warp and crack. Its trains 
keep time. All its organs function. They 
seem to have found their adjustments and 
not to’ be looking around for them. Lon- 
don always seems to be on the remake. If 
a house has to be refronted there pedes- 
trians know of it by being shunted off the 
pavement: - New York’s new buildings go 
up without bothering the pedestrians. In 


London all the streets are choked with 
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YOU GET 
THE PROFITS 
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Selling Carriages Direct 


* insures satisfaction—your money back if you are dissat- 
Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing 
styles of high grade vehicles, harness, robes, 
blankets and horse equipments, with detailed descrip- 
tions of each, mailed free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 





q 
Under our plan of selling carriages, ¢ 
buggies and harness, you get the profits. § 
The jobber and retailer are cut out. By ‘ 
dealing direct with our factory, you pay 4 
only the cost of making with a moderate 4« 
profit added; and you take your choice § 
from the biggest stock and fullest assort- : 
ment. Our plan of P 

q 
4 
4 
q 
4 
q 
4 
q 
q 
q 
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P. 0. Box 772, Columbus, Ohio. 















Why not fill your life with 
simple, healthful pleasures? 


A Truscott Simp! 


-eBOat.. Seem 


It may be possible to build 
better and safer boats, but it 
hasn’t been done yet. 

We send a completely illus- 
trated catalogue and price-list 
free, which tells you all about 
boats and 








Why Truscott Boats Excel 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 








TEACHING OVER P 
280,000 STUDENTS By Mail 
The Interna- 
tional Corres 





Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 














1901 Seed Annual free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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, slow carts carrying things to places. Here 


Securities | 
bought and sold on | . : ie 3 * 
waitaal | is still at school; New York has gone into 





the carts are not in evidence. The pre 
paratory business of life seems to be done. 
The city seems to be a made thing, and 
not a thing in the making. Thus New 
York produces less impression of newness 
on me than does London. Both cities, but 
for a few buildings hidden away in cor- 
ners, are new—modernest of the modern 

but New York seems the older of the two. 
It is grown up, not growing up. London 


business and is visibly successful. It east 
off the nineteenth century some time ago, 
and the twentieth century finds it ready, 
with its mode of life elaborated, its lines 
of activity laid down, its future clear, its 


civilization formed and complete. Here 
beats the pulse of the new age. Here a 


man can face the future with courage 
the great English-speaking future wherein 
we shall all have our share, in whatever 
part of the world we may happen to be 
located. What a capital for the British 
Kmpire this place would have been, but for 
the short-sighted and almost parochially 
local ideas of our forefathers! 





The Commonwealth of 

brated her first centenary, Janu- 
tain Phillip, the first Governor of the 
Jackson. On January 1, 190], the Aus- 


Australia 
| ary 26, 1898, being the hundredth 
first Australian colony, hoisted the union- 
tralian Commonwealth was proclaimed, 


HIRTEEN years ago Sydney cele- 
anniversary of the day on which Cap- 
jack at the head of Sydney Cove, Port 
and at Sydney, the capital city of the 


mother-colony, New South Wales, the 
first Governor-General and the members 
of the first Federal Ministry took the 


oath of allegiance to Queen Victoria. 
More than a week of feasting and fes- 
tivity followed, representatives from all 
parts of the empire— including, of 
course, the leading men from the other 
federating colonies and New Zealand and 


their families—and the consuls of the 
various nations being among the im- 


mense crowd of guests invited by the New 
South Wales government to take part in 
the celebrations. 

The opening scene of the carnival was 
the marching of a huge procession through 
the city to the spacious Centennial Park, 


where the swearing-in ceremony took 
place. The procession itself was mainly 


of a naval and military character, the 
most imposing feature being the Imperial 
Representative Corps, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of practically every branch 
of the Imperial service. The state car 
riages of the newly appointed Governor- 
General, the Earl of Hopetoun, brought 
up the rear, and were the signal for out- 
bursts of cheering along the whole dis- 
tance. The route was five miles in 
length, and stands being erected along 
the whole distance, the parade was view- 
ed in comfort by many thousands of 
spectators. It started trom the public 
park known as the Domain, passed the 
Mint, the Houses of Parliament, Govern- 
ment House gates, and thence through 
the principal streets of the city, and up 


the main road leading to the central 
park. Everywhere flags and banners 


flew, and draperies of red, white, and blue, 
ropes of evergreen, mottoes and greetings 
in colored letters, met the eye, all the pub- 
lic buildings and principal places of busi- 
ness being lavishly and _ artistically 
adorned, while at intervals along the 
route handsome decorative arches had 
been erected in honor of the occasion. 
The United States arch was a beautiful 
specimen of architecture. Underneath 
was a carriageway 22 feet wide by 25 feet 
high, while the ground-work of the whole 
structure was of green foliage, relieved 
with white, and tassels and cords of gold. 
It bore the American shields surrounded 
by floral wreaths, the United States coat 
of arms being enclosed with trophies of 
American flags. 

Arrived at length at the Park, where 
already many thousands of spectators had 
taken up their position, Lord Hopetoun 
left his carriage and was conducted’ to a 
beautiful white pavilion, erected for the 
occasion. Within was the historic writ- 
ing-table and silver inkstand used by the 
Queen to sign the Commonwealth Act, 
once more to do epoch-making service to 
Australians. After the Governor-General 
had been sworn in, the oath was admin- 
istered to the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
T. M. Darley, to the Right Hon. Edmund 
Barton, P. C., Federal Premier, and to the 
members of his Ministry. 

The official programme of entertain- 
ment was on the most princely scale, and 
provided numerous and well-chosen amuse- 
ments in which the whole of the public 
could take part. Altogether, the national 
rejoicings were the occasion for a na- 
tional merrymaking of hitherto unknown 
dimensions, and carried out with a thor- 
oughness of detail and a generous magnif- 
icence which it would be hard to parallel 
in any part of the civilized world. 
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Investigator Nixon is getting ‘‘ Warm.” 


Harper's Weekly 





A PERFECT FOOD | 
G BAKERS 

gx CHOCOLATE 
fos COSTS 


Gk LESS THAN ONE 
Y \  CENTA CUP 


arteel Fons 


The Standard American Brand. 






EXAMINE THE PACKAGE 
YOU RECEIVE 

AND MAKE SURE THAT 
IT BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARK. 








“' SPENCERIAN™ 
Dp) PEN GO.” 23 
OA 






















Select a pen suitable to your 
writing from 12 different patterns 
_ which wesend on receipt of 6 cents’ 
| postage. ¢4shk for business pens. 


_SPENCERIAN PEN CO., new vork! 








= 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER. MASS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900, 















Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 
















THE WILSON DISTILLING CO,, 
Baltimore Md, 














The River of Life 


is rising—the longer you 
wait the harder 





it will be 


to cross. 
The longer you wait 
the harder to secure Life 
Insurance. 
, The time to Insure is 


NOW 
She Prudential 


Address 


Write for particulars. 
Department T 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN yy 
President 
iy GIBRALTAR 
HOME OFFICE: he aon 
Newark, N. J. 











Harper’s Magazine 
FOR MARCH 


WE think that we can promise you that you will find 
nothing to-day more attractive on the news-stands 
than HARPER'S for MARCH. 
This number is a strong one both artistically and from 
a literary standpoint. Six pages are beautifully illustrated 
in colors, and it contains the first instalment of 


Mary E. Wilkins’ 


new novel, Zhe Portion of Labor, a powerful and dramatic 
story of life in a New England manufacturing town. Her 
picture of the love of two women for a child—a little girl— 
is a picture one cannot easily forget. There are 


Six Short Stories 


in this number. Bret Harte, who writes so seldom nowa- 
days, contributes almost the best story he has ever done, 
entitled Colonel Starbottle for the Plaintiff; and there are 
stories—by Edith Wharton, Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
Zitkala-Za (an Indian girl), and others. 


Gilbert Parker’s 


romance, The Right of Way, reaches a tremendously dra- 
matic climax. Professor Woodrow Wilson brings his 
novel history of our country up through the period of. King 
Philip’s War; and Doctor Hyslop contributes an intensely 
interesting article on the Nature of Life After Death. 


SIX PAGES IN COLORS 
In Zhe Easy Chair Mr. Howells touches on topics of cur- 
rent interest; the Editor has some interesting literary chat in 
The Study; and The Drawer is full of humor of the best sort. 















































a |i, GOLF |, 
CHICAGO AND WEST _ “LAKE SHORE LIMITED ~The New York Central. 













Harper’s Magazine for March 








EARL & WILSON S 


COLLARS CUFFS & SHIRTS 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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